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Original Papers. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Tue non-inter‘erence of the Government of 
the United States with the complicated in- 
terests and intrigues that make up the sub- 
stance of European politics, has come to be 
generally acquiesced in as one of the first prin- 
ciples of American Republicanism. ‘That it 
is so, is one of the most ardent sources of con- 
gratulation for all classes of society. To have 
been free during all the convulsions and cata- 
strophes of the continent for the last eighteen 
months, not only from the necessity but even 
from the apprehension of any entanglement of 
our national credit or influence with the uncer- 
tainties of foreign diplomacy or the hazards of 
revolutionary crises, is a rare good fortune, as 
well for day laborers and mechanics as for the 
administration and the country at large. Like 
most of the accustomed blessings of life, this 
has seemed less a peculiar privilege than the 
result of the well established order of things, 
unnoticeable until disturbed. But, while thus 
quietly recognised and enjoyed almost without 
appreciation, this state of National isolation 
seems, to many, strange and unnatural. 
Strange that a ernment, at once strong, 
secure, and prosperous, should not, in the pre- 
sent universal confusion and convulsion of 
other powers, avail itself of its superior re- 
sources and stability for the purposes of na- 
tional advancement or the display of national 


authority; unnatural, that the greatest and | 


most successful of the Republics should not 

enter into a crusade against despotism, of 

er might almost claim the leadership and 
rol. 


Now, it is only speaking the sentiment of all 
men of common sense and practical wisdom tu 
say that the only safe, advisable, or praisewor- 
ny course for the United States as a nation, is 
in adhering to the calm and dignified position 
= of all the great powers of the world, it 

y has the ability to maintain. Separated 

the width of the ocean, and by immense na- 

VOL. Vv. wo. 13. 











|not to be struck with the increasing interest | 


tional differences, from any connexion with the 
governments of the Old World, it is absurd to 
sup that the “ mission” of American Re- 
publicanistn has any participation with their | 
fortunes. In matters of diplomacy there is 
not the first point of sympathy between our | 
government and any of the old or new powers | 
of Europe ; that consummate science by which | 
the “ peace of Europe” and the “balance of | 
power” are to be preserved, through the ac- | 
ion of cabinets, councils, and plenipotentia-. 





| ries, is amongst the branches of statesmanship | 
'in which we are not likely to furnish profi- | 
| cients, inasmuch as we have never had occa- | 
_ sion to practise even the rudiments. 


Notwithstanding all this, it is impossible | 


and attention on the part of the public to the | 
movements of the government in respect to. 
|its foreign and international policy. There 
|are as yet no definite expressions of public | 
opinion in favor of disseminating democracy | 
in Europe at the point of American bayonets, | 
but in various minor particulars there has 
been an unusual degree of active scrutiny. 

We find a paragraph going the rounds, with 
an evident prestige of authority, and much to | 
the public gratification, to the effect that more | 
than three months ago an intelligent agent of | 
this country was three thousand miles on his, 
way to Hungary, for the purpose of being the | 
first to recognise the government, should it) 
ever have the good fortune to be established. | 
But how noticeable has been the recent agita- | 
tion on the subject of the degree of republican- 
ism required by the national honor in the | 
person of the consul at Paris, an officer with- 
out diplomatic character and functions, and | 
whose principal duty consists in making, 
inventories of the effects of deceased American | 
residents, and now and then affixing a large | 
seal to invoices and other commercial docu-| 


has been condemned for his anti-democratic 
and anti-revolutionary newspaper correspond- 
ence, and his consequent dismissal from an 
office which is nothing more nor less than a 
sort of commercial agency, is somewhat re- 
markable. We are far from endorsing his 
views of French and continental politics or 
from excusing the imprudence of their expres- 
sion; but we do very seriously doubt the 
safety or propriety of the precedent which the 
case establishes. What hitherto established 
principle of action in our foreign policy can be 
found for displacing officers of the govern- 


and the press, for a delinquency of patriotism, 
= why should it be now introduced for the 
rst ? 

The most decided and elaborate discussion 
_of the position of the United States in respect 
to the matters we have been hinting at, we 
find in a pamphlet recently put forth by a gen- 
tleman of Charleston —Mr. William Henry 
'Trescot, entitled “A Few Thoughts on the 
Foreign Policy of the United States.” The 
Writer is very much tinctured with the 
“chivalry” of the South. He is jealous of 
Russian ascendency, zealous for Cuban inde- 
pendence, and decidedly opposed to American 
non-interference. As his pamphlet shows the 





men abrvad on the demand of public meetings | 








written with evident understanding of its 
tupics, we subjoin a few extracts, especially as 
we are inclined to think (as already intimated) 
that there is a growing popular sympathy 
with the doctrines they advance. 


“ Among the principalities and powers of his- 
tory, few attract a steadier interest than the 
Great Republics, which in the grave etiquette of 
the old diplomacy were entitled to royal honors. 
In the action of the past, few move with a state- 
lier step than the magnificent merchants of Venice, 
and the grave Burghers of the Netherlands. 
These ministers of mighty Commonwealths, 
clothed with what in former days might well be 


| called the reverence of office, fronted royal pomp 


with the ease of high equality ; an equality which 
as portion of the republic they felt to be personal. 
Combining the shrewd wisdom of business, with 
the clevation of national consequence, they min- 
gled in the great affairs of the world as advisers or 
as arbiters. And yet what was the greatest of 
these republics ; nay, what were they all! Venice 
with its thousand argosies,—Netherlands with its 
accumulated wealth,—Switzerland with its stub- 
born freedom, compared with the Commonwealth 
of the West. A Government sound, simple, and 
secure ; thirty millions of people strong in arms 
and all practical arts, intelligent, active, and free, 
as no people have ever yet been. The monopoly 
of the world’s great staple for its agriculture ; the 
continent for its workshop ; the civilization of 
Europe at its one hand, and the wealth of Asia at 
its other—with no family dynasty to envy; no 
petty principality to covet; surely this nation, it 
any, is ordained of Providence to speak in the 
counsels of the world, the language of a high, an 
unselfish, and a powerful diplomacy.” 
* * * * 

“ There is but one principle upon which Ameri- 
can intervention in the international relations of 
Europe can be justified, but that so wide as to 
cover almost any interference ; and it is this, that 
wherever the changes among European powers 
are such as to modify the respective weight of its 


ments. The unanimity with which Mr. Walsh | colonial empires, we are directly interested in the 


resulting balance of power. Any change, for in- 
stance, in the foreign relations of Spain, which 
would subject Cuba to another influence; any 
marked preponderance given to Russia, by new 
territorial arrangements ; any sudden revolution in 
the integrity of the Ottoman Porte, by which some 
one power should control the Mediterranean, 
would be, we have no doubt, justifiable causes for 
direct and positive interference. And any smaller 
changes could only be without this rule from the 
unimportance of their consequences. And the in- 
terference of the United States Government upon a 
principle like this, would place the rule of its inter- 
position beyond and above any recognised law of 
European relations. In a word, the international 
connexion between the European States, recog- 
nised or ruled by the Congress of Vienna, has no 
binding authority upon this Government, should it 
ever become a party to European counsels. In- 
deed, it can scarcely be considered longer of Eu- 
ropean authority. It doubtless effected much in 
the settlement of Europe, taking into consideration 
the peculiar circumstances of its convention ; but 
the history of Europe has been, since its adjourn- 
ment, a constant struggle against its provisions 
and its principles. Confining the world within the 
limits of the great powers, it was not even expect- 
ed that the United States should appear at this 
Congress ; and, consequently, should a change of 
circumstances ever introduce us into the counsels 
of Europe, we should not be expected to recognise 





results of much study and reflection, and is 


as law, a tréaty to which we are not parties. Not, 
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let it be distinctly understood, that we sympathize 
with the wild work of such reformers as Garibal- 
di, Avezzana, and Mazzini; not that we regard 
the atrocities of the Sicilian revolt with any feel- 
ing but unmitigated horror; not that we look 
upon the Sardinian campaign as anything higher 
than the dying effort of deliberate and bloody 
fraud. We are too proudly conscious of the pri- 
vileges of freedom ; too well experienced in the 
calm, conscientious, self-denying labor for its at- 
tainment ; too well worn in the constant vigilance 
necessary for its preservation, to be deceived by 
the loud license of a restless mob. No common- 
wealth has ever yet been founded in revolution. 
We mean simply, that Europe is no longer the 
world ; that its system of political equivalents can 
be no longer used as the basis of a calculation into 
which so new and so large a power has been in- 
troduced.” 





A MANHATTANER IN NEW ORLEANS. 


XII.—WATERING PLACES. 


Water privileges are decidedly abundant in 
New Orleans. Water over the city a sixth 

rt of the year, under the city, and in front of 
it, and in its rear all the year. How so little 
of earth can absorb so much fluid will long 
remain a problem to muddle the ideas of 
Southern engineers. 

Lake Ponchartrain, at the rear, is famous 
as the place over and through which are con- 
veyed summer after summer, crowds of resi- 
dent pleasure seekers in search (can one be- 
lieve it?) of a watering place ! 

The long line of coast upon this Lake and 
upon its snug neighbor, Lake Borgne— 
stretching from Louisiana to Florida—is thick! 
dotted with watering places, whither rank 
those unfortunate families who belong to the 
“can’t get away club” of the Crescent City ; 
a club so designated in contradistinction to 
the crowds who at the close of every winter 
and spring business make pilgrimages in 
search of recreative pleasures to the northerly 
sections of the Union. 

Shall we visit some of them ? 

Hail one of the smart looking carriages on 
the corner of Canal and St. Charles streets 
= course you have a carpet bag), and order a 

rive tothe Ponchartrain railroad depdt. It is 
far downward, and hidden away in a labyrinth 
of dingy houses and econo en but with 
as open a t when reached as you would 
desire ona Wiady day. It is at the head of 
the Champs Elysées—an avenue like its origi- 
nai only in name, but which, when the present 
race of Creoles dies off, may be made one of 
the healthiest lungs of the Crescent city. The 
depot is a long building, whose foundation was 
laid by sanguine men of enlarged ideas, is 
consecrated to emptiness, and dreary enough 
in appearance and feeling for the horse-shed 
of a New England “ meeting-house.” Out of 
it run two parallel lines, constructed of strips 
of iron, which rest upon the surface of the 
ground for four miles, and then cease—these 
strips of iron are dignified by the name of 
“Ponchartrain Railroad.” It is so hidden 
away by sand and 
in a swamp thicket, that it has thus far 
escaped the vigilant observation of Doggett 
(Manhattan’s favorite Directory son), who 
now and then, with a humane consideration 
for travelling comfort, issues a Railroad gazet- 
teer. 

The Ponchartrain railroad should have a 
prominent place in the statistical tables of the 
next census. It is a primitive remnant of 
— navigation. It is.a relic from the 
infantile days of the art of steam propulsion, 


TH 





ss, and so swallowed up | 





extend in one of the thousand acre parks of 
England’s fallen railway king, where it would 
be at once a curiosity and a warning. Aye, 
transplanted ! even with its miniature locomo- 
tive (of one thousand morquito power), its 
sleepy engineer, and ill contrived, hard backed, 
harder seated cars. 

Railroad companies, nowadays, occasionally 
declare dividends out of the capital, and there- 
fore are savagely attacked. ‘That were little 
when one is told that the directors of this four 
wa railroad declared an immense a 

owing the or the ? ut 
some of as dente Gents arv.genti over 
its drowsy finances will have a little Saxon 
“direction” blood infused into their veins of 
management, and the railroad will thereafter 
cease to be the object of travelling malice. 

Over this road you are “ ricketed” to the 
Lake; and if you have ever ridden Turkish 
fashion over the granite soil of New Hamp- 
shire in a farm wagon, you can understand, 
and only in this event, the meaning of the word 
“ ricketed.” 

At the end of a long pier running out from 
a collection of fishing cottages is moored a 
fine steamer, bound Mobileward. Stepping on 
board you are soon upon the waters of Lake 
Ponchartrain, into which, in ages since, emp- 
tied the Mississippi, that now rolls sullenly a 
strip-of-land’s breadth off, to give a site to 
New Orleans, 

Squeezing between two forts which guard 
the rear entrance to the city (they are sepa- 
rated by a bit of water that New England 
ideas would call a creek), Lake Borgne is em- 
tered. The “ Bay of St. Louis” is the first 
landing-place ; a cosy looking country spot, 
but owns too much to French domination and 
French society, and so you pass it by to step 
ashore at “ Pass Christian,” the distance of a 
cannon shot beyond. 

Step ashore here, I say, because a gentle- 
manly host, a well appointed ménage, and an 
unquarrelled with cuisine are great offsets to 
the monotonous landscape, the teasing mos- 
quitoes, and the ankle p sand soil which 
are to be met with everywhere in the imme- 
diate vicinity of New Orleans. The landing 
is made ata long pier, over which you walk 
to “ Montgomery’s Hotel,” following a donkey 
cart well laden with luggage; planting your 
feet firmly on the slippery planks, if the wind 
be fresh, and clambering a steep hill of sand 
(by the aid of the glimmering from the light- 
house tower hard by), to find at the summit your 
flagging spirits cheered by the sight of a 
pleasant smelling garden. 

It is not without feelings of apprehension 
that nervous youths and fidgety old bachelors 
behold this aforesaid pier of a Saturday night, 
as the boat they are passengers of approaches 


the “Pass.” Such a collection of white 
dresses and colored bonnets! Such a waving 
of delicately perfumed cambric! Such a be- 
wildering and intoxicating murmur of gentle 


voices! The men about are in a hopeless 
minority. The veteran fisherman who all day 
long sunned himself on the bulkhead, angling, 
has slipped away long since with timorous 
steps. The boatmen about but half emerge 
from places of concealment. It looks very 
much like a vigorous defence to an invading 
enemy until the steamer’s lines are thrown, 
and then what a scattering! Poor exiles that 
these fair ones have been! Husbands, bro- 


thers, and lovers for the past week have been 
in the tiresome, heated city, and Saturday 
night at Pass Christian (as in the sailor’s 
legend and the olden farce) ix a blessed night 





and would be a capital thing to transplant and 
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The Hotel buildings are drawn up hee vie 


ersret in true military style—formj;, " 
hollow square with a reserve of apartments 
attached that stretch out in solid lines—anq 


look out with formidable aspect over, 
waters of Lake Borgne lls Ship Island 
which in the hazy distance impertinently ob, 
structs a Gulf view for levelled telescopes, and 
keeps off any matter of surf that seayarj 
gales might beget. The buildings are form. 
of a numerous collection of doors, window. 
and piazzas, more commodious than comfor, 
able ; and cooler in interior than is desirable 
when the “melancholy days” of rain ay) 


gale, 

as still such days will come,” 
succeed by an Molian freak a day of blistering 
sunlight. a 
At “ Montgomery’s,” from early June untij 
late October, there is eating and drinking ; 
bowling and flirting; billiards and snoozing: 
gossip and toilette ; driving and novel reading: 
sailing and yawning; bathing and mosquito 
scratching; dancing and music. And they 
the winter Jong (a very dreary season on the 
Lake shore, as the rheumatic postmistross 
confidentially informed me, although a nautical 
friend who had builded a house on the water 
side out of a worn out steamboat declared his 
residence was pleasanter in winter than sum. 
mer), the wind mourning the xbsence of 
beauty and fashion, will howl about the 
quadrangles, whistle through the doors and 
windows, and hum along the quarter-mile 
piazzas before it passes on to quarrel with dis. 
tant rigging or with the adjacent live oaks and 
cypresses, which fill the Mississippian swamp, 
that from the Hotel back stretches out intoa 
deeper and deeper wilderness of mud and 
thicket growth. 

Further on is Pascagoula and Pensacola— 
the latter the quietest of all the watering 
places on the Southern shore ; and the former 
much resorted to by planters from Alabaina and 
Mississippi, with their sumptuous equipages, 
dozens of servants, and heart-breaking daug)- 
ter heiresses. Pascagoula has been called the 
Newport of the South. In don it may be; but 
ton little weight with men after tasting 
Montgomery’s pompano and lake trout and red. 
fish chowder; and so, I somehow never 
journeyed past the Pass Christian landing. 
Besides, ideas of fashion and exclusiveness 
vary. As far as I could see, Montgomery's ex- 
actions of body-coat and dinner-dresses were 
quite rigid enough ; and the intelligent faces 
and well stuffed portes monnaies about bad 
sufficient of the aristocratic stamp for a quiet 
man. 

I was one night crowded from my accus 
tomed room into one of the reserve rear build- 
ings (called by some waggish fair one, ‘lexis, 
because they were refuge places for suspicious 
nobodies who quitted the city to escape yellow 
fever, and for play-loving bachelors whose 
midnight card-playing was annoying to deli 
cate nerves, and for disconsolate husbands 
whose wives had female friends to turn them 
out), and wanted for achum either Back-tone, 
the farce writer, or Brougham, his transatlantic 
dramatic prototype. The partition walls of my 
chamber were thin; in fact the whole building 
a whispering gallery. 

Swede Gada is had left cotton and 
sugar for a short period of rustication were 
my neighbors. They were full of person! 
history, frank and communicative ; and although 
I dropped bootjacks, rattled chairs, and scraped 
my throat with coughing, not a whit did they 
seem to heed the danger of being overhear. 








for sweethearts and wives. 





One had mingled the most in society, whereby 
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he had picked up a tolerable smattering of 
etiquette—about enough to make him nervous 
and awkward. His great horror was ‘est his 
companion—to use his phrase—should “ betray 
their ian origin.” ; 

«Remember, my boy, we are amidst fash- 
jonables. To-day you took soup twice—you 
skipped a course ”— ; 

«Confound it, Tom,I didn’t want that horrid 
kidney which "— 

“Never mind; there was plenty else—but 
listen—you pared your nails on the piazza and 
near by stood Miss , the heiress.” 

«Good Heavens, Tom !” 

“Qh horrible—but I have a plan for the 
future. Lest any more of these things should 
‘betray our plebeian origin,’ whenever I see 
you at table offending, I'll tread upon your 
foot.” 

« Agreed—with one condition—tread on the 
left foot, for upon my right is a corn as large 
as an apple.” 

The next morning at breakfast I sat near 
them. Their toilette was unexceptionable, but 
the nervous look of the one presented a 
judicrous contrast to the look of effrontery cast 
up and down the table by the other. ‘The be- 
trayer of plebeian origin was about eating an 
egg and committing the heinous crime of 
emptying the shell into a glass, preparatory to 
the churning process with butter, pepper, and 
salt, 

The proceeding caught the eye of the 
watchful guardian of etiquette; and down 
came his fuot. I saw it was on the “corn” 
by the half stifled _— from the injured man, 
and by the convulsive shutting of the hand 
which broke the egg-shell and trickled the yolk 
into his sleeve. 

The pain was superior to prudence and self- 
possession, and the betrayer of plebeian origin 
roared out, “ Tom, it’s the wrong foot—con- 
found our plebeian origin and your thick 
boots !”” 

The astonishment depicted upon the various 
faces about was truly ludicrous. Our heroes 
beat a speedy retreat, and at dinner time were 
marked upon the Register as departed guests. 

* * * * * 





The Manhattaner who passes a summer 
about New Orleans, cannot soon forget “ Mont- 
gomery’s,” at the Pass Christian watering 
place. And of an August night, with perspira- 
lion wreathing my temples in the breeze-de- 
serted city, I sip my claret to its prosperity, and 
almost wish myself seated at piazza end 
listening to the ripple of the waters a stone’s 
throw off, and drinking in with grateful lungs 
the Caribbean born breeze which so noiselessly 
but effectively stirs the atmosphere about. 








Gleanings of Continental Cravel. 


V.—BADEN-BADEN. 

Tue prince of watering-places su to the 
mind the very soul of levity and dissipation ; 
play-rooms filled with gamblers, ball-rooms 
crowded with waltzers, and promenades gay 
with a motley throng of pleasure-seekers, and 
groups of German smokers, scattered over the 
ground. Among the miscellaneous assem- 
blage one might expect to see, here and there, 
hot unfrequently, one of the German nobility, 
and would not be astonished to stumble on a 
frani-duke, a king, or even, perchance, an 

mperor. These, in fact, are some of the at- 
tractions of Baden ; its gaieties and its crowds 
lave made it world-renowned, the representa- 
tive of all similar places ; but few, perhaps, are 
‘ware that to these it adds another and very 





opposite attraction—that of a rural loveliness 
and picturesque beauty almost unequalled 
The celebrated valleys of Switzerland, which 
form the loveliest parts of the Bc raese country, 
are little, if at all, superior—in some respects 
not equal—to the numerous little valleys 
which interlock each other around Baden, and 
lie between the sheltering mountains which 
form them, in bright contrast to the black 
forests which frown above. All about the 
town, the range of hills on whose summits 
commences the extensive Black Forest of 
Germany,—the scene of legend, the nursery of 
romance, the home of German chivalry,—ex- 
tend around and intersect each other, and thus 
form an infinitude of these winding valleys, in 
one of which, indeed, Baden itself lies. 

In itself unremarkable, built on the rise of 
one of the hills,with every third house a lodging- 
house ; with some streets composed of hotels, 
paved, steep, and town-like, like other German 
towns, and, like them, with no straggling 
suburbs to spoil the surrounding country, 
Baden possesses a tolerable degree of quaint- 
ness and picturesque beauty. The gardens 
which rise behind many of the hotels, present 
fine views of its scattered and irregular out- 
lines, as if it had been thrown by chance in 
among its panorama of mountains. Its mine- 
ral spring is, alone of all the resorts, situated 
in the town, and if it can mak» the nauseous 
compound palatable, the drinker may reflect 
that he is using the same spring which was 
frequented by the ancient Romans. 

The Kur-Saal, or Conversations-Haus, is 
reached by a neat walk along a pleasant 
stream ; but we will leave its gay groups and 
their amusements for a time, and walk along 
the noble allée of oaks and lindens which, two 
miles in length, conducts to the convent of 
Lichtenthal. ‘There we meet the little modest 
gurgling stream of the Oesbach, which winds 
along under bushes and through green mea- 
dows, visiting farm-houses and turning anti- 
quated mills, and refreshing the valley of 
Oberbeuern and the little town of Geroldsau. 
The green of this valley is brilliant emerald, its 
stream is clear as crystal, the mountains which 
hem it in are clothed in dark masses of forest, 
and, though so near its gay neighbor, its seclu- 
sion is perfect. 

There is no place where the contrast of 
differing scenes, in itself a pleasure, can be 
obtained better than at Baden. From the 
crowded green in front of the Kur-Saal, and 
its busy rows of boutiques, five minutes’ walk 
will transport you into the depths of the wood, 
amid unbroken silence. A day at Baden is 
composed of both these sources of pleasure. 
The resorts provided, or improved, by the taste 
and munificence of the Grand Duke, are end- 
less; walks in the English garden, the Lich- 
tenthal avenue, the gardens of the new castle 
and the forest walk to the old, excursions to 
Eberstein, to the Mourg and La Favorite, 
Oesbach, and other charming valleys, or lonely 
and indeterminate rambles in the Black Fo- 
rest. In such occupations the morning, 
ushered in by a six o'clock draught at the 
spring, passes away, till the hour of one finds 
the tables d’héte of the various hotels crowded 
to excess. The interminable courses of a 
German dinner occupy from one to two hours 
of enjoyment, being not swallowed as in our 
hemisphere, but relieved by the pleasures of 
conversation. A fine band of music is always 
in attendance, while flower-girls wait on the 
guests with the wild flowers of the woods, and 
the record of arrivals, printed daily, is conned 
by the curious. The various dishes them- 
selves provoke mirth by their multitude and 
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incongruity, forming a mixture which it has 
been said none but a German cook could 
devise, or a German stomach endure, and the 
succession of which is regulated by no new 
rules. First enters soup, then the tough bouilli, 
drained of its juices to furnish its predecessor, 
and potatoes cut up and served with ancho- 
vies; then cutlets and carrots, fish, frequently 
accompanied (shade of the great Vatel!) by 
pudding, which, in all the varieties which it 
presents in Germany, is uniformly excellent ; 
then the poultry, followed by lobster, the Ger- 
man salad here giving notice that the dinner 
has reached its culminating point, and is de- 
scending ; yet the next dish is frequently duck, 
and then ry do jellies and preserved fruits and 
ices give place to the fruit and cake which 
conclude the entertainment. After such a 
dinner, the company is not at all inclined to 
active exercise; candles are brought in, and 
meerschaums and cigars produced, and some 
stragglers stroll into the gardens, where they 
can also enjoy the air of heaven. ‘Towards 
evening, as the mountains begin to shade the 
valley, and the setting sun clothes the Black 
Forest in a robe of gold, groups are seen 
slowly seeking the promenade, and the Oak 
Avenue and the Kur-Saal are crowded with 
all sorts of people ; and a perpetual stir is cre- 
ated by the animated crowds which occupy the 
side walks, and the equipages which roll along 
the centre. It is then, as evening fairly sets 
in, that the Kur-Saal is in its glory, and all 
parts of the town are deserted for it. 

The Conversations-Haus of Baden is a fine 
building, of large dimensions, with the Theatre 
by its side. It has porticoes and large halls, 
splendidly furnished, and before it a lawn 
reaches j eee to the little rivulet, the Oesbach. 
This in fine weather is covered with groups, 
seated at their small tables with their hock and 
seltzer, their coffee or ice before them, the men 
smoking, the women knitting, and each group, 
though enjoying the lively aspect of the whole 
scene, completely retired within its own do- 
mestic circle, and unnoticed by the others. 
Such are the simple, kindly feelings of the 
people, such the heartfulness of their disposi- 
tions, that they can unite private and public 
amusements, be gay, and at the same time 
retired, and not draw on themselves the mali- 
cious sneer, the prying curiosity ,the contemptu- 
ous laugh, which in some other countries they 
might receive. Two alleys of trees run at 
right angles from the walk in front of the 
house, which shade boutiques and pretty stalls, 
which, though far inferior in splendor and rich- 
ness to those of Wiesbaden, form, by their 
gipsy appearance, by the lamps slung across 
the avenue, and by the motley crowd of all 
ranks, a gay and glittering appearance, The 
fine drive and promenade which conducts to 
Lichtenthal meets one of these rows, and leads 
us at once toa far different scene. 

The interior of the principal building is cha- 
racterized by a severe taste. The dancing 
rooms are richly decorated, yet is the merit of 
simplicity also attained, and in the great hall, 
the bright gold, which is the reigning color, is 
gorgeous, yet not glaring. In this room are 
the gaming tables, notorious over the world, 
from which government is not ashamed to draw 
the annual sum of 40,000 florins, and where 
the systematic manner in which the gambling 
is carried on, is a certain proof of its tremen- 
dous extent and terrific effect. It is awful to 
see women foremost in this public moral pros- 
titution; but to me, the eager excitement of 
some old and decrepid votaries of change was 
yet more horrible. This room is filled, too, 
every evening, by a crowd of promenaders to 
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the music of a tolerable band, and promenaders 
of every kind. There, where ranks are so di- 
vided that to the perception not only of the 
highest but of the lowest is the line perfectly 
defined, we notice much less apparent or 
“ show” aristocracy, than at home; less of that 
(a sure sign of a little mind) hauteur and ex- 
clusiveness so often seen with us, and balanced 
by the rudeness with which our bumbler 
classes are very apt to repay it. Such a sight 
is never witnessed in America as every evening 
is to be seen in the conversations-haus of 
Baden ; the halls thrown gratuitously open to 
all decently dressed ple, and all classes 
freely mingling together. There I saw the 
brother of the King of Prussia, and his dangh- 
ters, plainly dressed in muslin gowns, brushed 
by a paysanne with a heretogeneous mass of 
geudy colors, and with the ugly black silk cap 
of the district, confining the hair and rising 
from the back of the head like the “ castled 
crag of the Drachenfels.” The emperor of 
Austria, a despotic monarch, is (or was, for my 
visit to these scenes was before the revolutions 
of 1848 had upset the foundations of society), 
often seen among his subjects in his garden of 
Schénbrun; while Queen Victoria, the head of 
a free and representative government, is shut 
up within a walled space, and her every motion 
watched, if possible mobbed, by loyal admirers, 
and minutely chronicled by the Court Gazette 
Is it not shown in our treatment of our Presi- 
dents, party-leaders, and Dickenses, that we 
inherit this fault of John Bull? In the tri- 
weekly balls given at the Kur-Saal, no form 
of dress is necessary, though to enter the pit of 
the Queen’s Theatre in London demands a din- 
ner costume. And do we not copy this folly, 
too, by the sacrifice of comfort and everything 
for which we go to watering-places, to the 
childish forms and requirements of dress which 
prevail at Newport and Siratoga? Let us 
scarn a lesson in this respect from the first 
watering-place in the world, where princes sit 
down in frock cvats, and princesses are not 
ashamed to be natural. There is no nation 
where ceremony, mere ceremony, is so little 
affected as in Germany. 

But let us step from this crowded room into 
nature’s domain. How cool the air! how 
expanded the scene! Nature puts on all her 
grandeur here, as wellas all her charms. The 


and when his eyes were released, he lovkea 
upon (reality more terrible than expectation) 
the mailed Barons of the terrible Vehm-Gericht, 
seated like grim statues on their seats of stune 
—those judges from whose sentence there was 
no earthly appeal, from whose dreaded power 
no earthly refuge. A word from the judge, 
and the massy stone door, cut from the rock, 
swings on its hinge, the victim is led out to— 
he knows not what, but he hopes to delay and 
a dungeon; he passes through winding and 
damp and nirrow passages; he passes through, 
with a shudder, the room of torture, with its 
helish machinery, and still in silence and dark- 
ness, were it not for one red torch which fills 
the low passage with clouds of smoke, he at 
last, mysteriously led, sees before him the 
blessed image of the Virgin: he is desired to 
kneel and kiss the image, and grateful for past 
preservation and present safety he obeys, when 
a trap-door launches him instantly through an 
immense chasm upon perpetually revolving 
wheels, armed with sharp knives and lancets, 
which tear him into pieces, This machine is 
yet seen in the new castle at Baden. 

Even more on quitting these cav>rns than in 
leaving the insipidities of the Kur-Saal crowd, 
does the cool air refresh, does the smiling val- 
ley delight us, and we bless heaven for our 
very existence, 

“ the common air, the sun, the skies,” 


nor can we controvert the truth that Baden 
contains food for all minds and hearts, a perpe- 
tual variety. J. B. 


, 








Passages from New Books. 
A BOOKSELLER'S DINNER IN PATERNOSTER 
ROW. 


[From the new number, for September, of Tuackeray's 
* Pendennis.” 


THE GATHERING. 


Tuey were all literary gentlemen, though 
unknown as yet to Pen. ‘There was Mr. Bole, 
the real editor of the magazine, of which Mr. 
Wagg was the nominal chief; Mr. Trotter, 
who, from having broken out on the world as 
a poet of a tragic and suicidal cast, had now 
subsided into one of Mr. Bungay’s back shops 
as reader for that gentleman; and Captain 
Sumph, an ex-beau still about town, and relat- 
ed in some indistinct manner to Literature 





night is most glorious; the moon glows like 
liquid silver, the rest of the scene is shrouded 
in darkness. On the visible horizon lies the 
rose tinge bequeathed by the setting sun, and 
the moon struggles faintly to throw some tremu- 
lous pencils of light through the oak avenue, 
while around the black mountains stand like 
walls. What rich stores of enjoyment and 
thought has our Maker spread before his crea- 
tures, yet how few know how to use them ! 
There are two castles at Baden, the Alte- 
Schloss and the Nene-Schloss, so called be- 
cause the former is older, not on account of its 
own juvenility. The old castle is on the hill, 
just within the verge of the Black Forest, 
reached by a road through the dark pine-wood, 
and with nothing to tel 
itself. If tradition speaks truly,.the two, 
though far apari, were once connected by 
another road—a subterranean one. Be that as 


it may, the “new” castle of the Dukes of 


Baden boasts some of the best remains of those 
dungeons and chainbers of torture which 
every castle in the land probably possessed, 
and which recall to us the silent, deep, myste- 
rious secret tribunals of old Germany. Snd- 
dently arrested and withdrawn from day, the 
helple-s victim, blindfolded and bound, was 


lowered through a shaft, the only vent for air, 


and the peerage. He was said to have written 
a book once, to have been a friend of Lord 
Byron, to be related to Lord Sumphington; in 
fact, aneedotes of Byron formed his staple, 
and he seldom spoke but with the name of 
that poet or some of his contemporaries in his 
mouth, as thus: “I remember poor Shelley 
at school being sent up an as for a copy of 
verses, every line of which I wrote, by Jove;” 
or “I recollect, when I was at Missolonghi 
with Byron, offering to bet Gamba,” and so 
forth. This gentleman, Pen remarked, was 
listened to with great attention by Mrs. 
Bunga 
which he was a middle-aged member, delight- 
ed the publisher's lady; and he was almost a 





| of man but the road | greater man than the great Mr. Wagg himself 


|in her eyes. Had he but come in his own 
| carriage, Mrs. Bungay would have made her 
| Bungay purchase any given volume from his 
| pen. 
| Mr. Bungay went about to his guests as 
_ they arrived, and did the honors of his house 
with much cordiality. “How are you, sir? 
| Fine day, sir. Glad to see you year, sir. 
| Flora, 
‘introducing Mr. Warrington to you. Mr. 


; his anecdotes of the aristocracy, of 


my love, let me ave the honor of 





(Sept. 29 


appeuteés With you, peuuemen., Fu 
! know ave, for you've always ad a 
a twist.” 

“Lor, Bungay!” said Mrs. Bungay. 
“Faith, a man must “be hard 16 please 
Bungay, who can’t eat a good dinner in shi, 
house,” Doolan said, and he winked and 
stroked his lean chops with his large gloves 
and made appeals of friendship to Mrs. Bungay, 
which that honest woman refused with seor, 
from the timid man. “She couldn't abide 
that Doolan,” she said in confidence to he, 
friends. Indeed all his flatteries failed to win 
her. 

As they talked, Mrs. Bungay surveying 
mankind from her window, a magnificent 
vision of an enormous grey cab-horse appeared, 
and neared rapidly. A pair of white reins, 
held by small white gloves, were visible behind 


> Luo n, 
deuce of 


it; a face pele, but richly decorated with q 
chin-tuft, the head of an exiguous groom 


bobbing over the ecab-head—these bright 
things were revealed to the delighted Mrs, 
Bungay. “The Honorable Percy Popjoy’s 
quite punctual, I declare,” she said, and sailed 
to the door to be in waiting at the nobleman’s 
arrival. 

“It’s Perey Popjoy,” said Pen, looking out 
of window, and seeing an individual, 1 ex. 
tremely lacquered boots, descend from the 
swinging cab: and, in fact, it was that young 
nobleman—Lord Falconet’s eldest son, as we 
all very well know, who was come to dine 
with the publisher—his publisher of the Row. 

“He was my fag at Eton,” Warrington 
said. “I ought to have licked him a iittle 
more.” He and Pen had some bouts at the 
Oxbridge Union debates, in which Pen had 
had very much the better of Percy; who 
presently appeared, with his hat under his arn, 
and a look of indescribable good humor and 
fatuity in his round dimpled face: upon which 
Nature had burst out with a chin-tuft, but, 
exhausted with the effort, had left the rest of 
the countenance bare of hair. 

The temporary groom of the chambers 
bawled out, “The Honorable Perey Popjoy,” 
much to that gentleman’s discomposure at 
hearing his titles announced. 

“What did the man want to take away 
my hat for, Bungay?” he asked of the pub- 
lisher, “ Can’t do without my hat—want it 
to make my bow to Mrs. Bungay. How well 
you look, Mrs. Bungay, to-day. Haven't seen 

our carriage in the Park: why haven't you 
ba there? I missed you; indeed, I did.” 

“I’m afraid you're a sad quiz,” said Mrs. 


Bungay. 

“Quiz! Never made a joke in my—hullo! 
who’s here? How d'ye do, Pendennis! 
How d'ye do, Warrington? These are old 
friends of mixe, Mrs. Bungay. I say, how 
the doose did you come here!” he asked 
of the two young. men, turning his lse- 
quered heels upon Mrs. Bungay, who respect- 
ed her husband’s two young guests, now that 
she found they were intimate with a lord’s son. 

“ What! do they know him?” she asked ra- 
pidly of Mr. B. 

“High fellers, I tell you—the young one 
related to ali the nobility,” said the publisher; 
and both ran forward, smiling and bowing, & 

reet almost as great personages as ihe young 

ord—no less characters, indeed, than the great 
Mr. Wenham and the great Mr. Wagg, who 
were now announced. 

Mr. Wenham entered, wearing the usual 
demure lcok and stealthy smile wi.h which he 
commonly surveyed the tips of his neat little 
shinin ees and which he but seldom 





i 





Warrington, Mrs. Bungay; Mr. Pendennis, 
Mrs. Bungay. Hope you've brought good 


brought to bear upon the person who address 
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-goud dinner. He liked to make his 
— ifto a drawing-room with a laugh, and 
when he went away at night, to leave a joke 
exploding behind him. No personal calami- 
ties or distresses (of which that humorist had 
his share in common with the unjocular part 
of mankind) could altogether keep bis humor 
down. Whatever his — might be, the 
thought of a dinner rallied his great soul; 


and when he saw a lord, he saluted him with ‘is filthy. Bungay, my boy, where did you get | 


a pun. 
“ PASSION-FLOWERS.”” 


od ie. Wagg’s white waistcoat spread out, | with the dishes. Doolan called out “ Waith. 
on the contrary, with profuse brilliancy ; his | er,” to one of them, and blushed when he 
burly, red face shone resplendent over it, | thonght of his blunder. Mrs. Bungay's own 
lighied up with the thoughts of good jokes | footboy was lost amidst those Jarge and biack- 


| coated attendants. 

“Look at that very bow-windowed man,” 
Wagg said. “He’s an undertaker in Amen 
Corner, and attends funerals aud dinners. 
/Cold meat and hot, dou’t you perceive? 
_He’s the sham butler here, and I observe, my 
dear Mr. Pendennis, as you will through lile, 
that wherever there is a sham butler at a 
London dinner there is sham wine—this sherry 








} 


this delicious brown sherry ?” 
“I'm glad you like it, Mr Wogg; glass with | 





—— — —— 


out and bethonght him that it was applicable 
to the late elopement; so Bob wrote a few 
chapters @ propos—Popjoy perinitted the use of 
is name, and I dare say supplied a page hore 
ind there—and ‘ Desperation, or the Fugitive 
Wuchess’ made its appearance. The great 
‘un is to examine Popjoy about his own work, 
- which he doesn’t know a word —I say, 

opjoy, what a capital passage that is in 
Volume ioe ~cacteeeh the Cardinal in dis- 
guise, after being converted by the Bishop of 
London, proposes marriage to the Duchess’s 
daughter, 

“Glad you like it,” Popjoy answered ; “ it’s 
a favorite bit of my own.” 

“ There’s no such thing in the whole book,” 


| you,” said the publisher. “It’s some I got| whispered Waggto Pen. “ Invented it myself. 





Pen, who had read, and rather admired | from Alderman Benning’s store, aud gave a|Gad! Jt wouldn’t be a bad plot for a high- 
some of her works (and corey sas a in | good figure for it, 1 can tell you. Mr. Pen- | church novel.” a . 
Miss Bunion a Pa ot herself { . ate Ing | dennis, will you join us? Your ’ealth, gentle. | **] remember poor Byron, Hobhouse, Trelaw- 
her ee od orl pleas pet | men.” ney, and mysell, dining with Cardinal Mezza- 
Flower, in y “ The old rogue, where does he expect to go ca'do, at Rome,” Captain Sumpir_ began, “ and 
resembled— jto? Jt came from the public house,” Wagg | we had some- Orvieto wine for dinner, which 

mess Siivate: meting mosey : | said, “It requires two men to carry off that | Byron liked very much. And I remember how 
Fahd, on waa-weed con | sherry, "tis so uncommonly strong. I wish I the Cardinal regretted that he was a single 
Where onk-boughs rusile greenly,—" ‘had a bottle of old Steyne’s wine here, Pen- man. We went to Civita Vecchia two days 
and that her maturer beauty was something dennis: your uncle and I have had many a afterwards, where Byron’s yacht was—aud, by 
very different, certainly, to the artless loveli-  OM©- He sends it about to people where he is Jove, the Cardinal died within three weeks; 
ness of her prime, bat still exceedingly capti- 1? the habit of dining. I remember at poor and Byron was very sorry, for he rather liked 
vating and striking), beheld, rather to his sur- | Rawdon Crawley’s, Sir Pitt Crawley’s brother him.” ' 
prise and amusement, a large and bony woman |—he was Governor of Coventry Island—) “A devilish interesting story, Sumph, in- 
ina crumpied satin dress, who came creaking’ Steyne’s chef always came in the morning, deed,” Wagg said. 
into the room with a step as heavy as a gre- and the butler arrived with the champagne“ You should publish some of those stories, 
nadier’s. Wagg instantly noted the straw | from Gaunt House, in the ice-pails, ready.” | Captain Sumph, you really should. Sach a 
which she brought in at the rumpled skirt of — “ How good this is!” said Popjoy, good-na- volume would make our friend Bungay’s for- 
her dress, and would have stooped to pick it up: turedly. "ae You tnust have a cordon bleu in your tune,” Shandon said. 
but Miss Bunion disarmed all criticism by ob- | kitchen. . : pene |_ “Why don’t you ask Sumph to publish ‘em 
serving this ornament herself, and, putting her | “O yes,” Mrs. Bungay said, thinking he|in your new paper—the what-dye-call ’em— 
own large foot upon it, so as to separate it from spoke of a jack-chain very likely. ‘hay, Shandon,” bawled out Wagg. 
her robe, she stooped and picked up the straw, “IT mean a French chef,” said the polite, ‘ Why don’t you ask him to publish ’em in 
saying to Mrs. Bungay, that she was very vest. _your old magazine, the Thingumbob ?” Shan- 
sorry to be a little late, but that the omnibus|, “ O yes, your lordship,” again said the don replied. 
was 7 slow, and what a comfort it was to | @¢Y: . Tareas anaemia ee 
get a ride all the way from Brompton for six- | Does your artist say he’s a Frenchman, Reviews. 
pence. Nobody laughed at the poetess’s speech, | Dire. B. 2” called out Wagg. | 
it was uttered so simply. Indeed, the worthy W ell I m sure I don’t know,” answered the | 
woman had not the least notion of being publisher's lady. : Ares a 
ashamed of an action incidental upon her po- Because, if he does, he’s a quizzin yer, 
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leried Mr. Wagg; but nobody saw the pun, | Peabody. 


verty. 
‘i that ‘ Passion-Flowers?” Pen said to, Which disconcerted somewhat the bashful pun- | 
Wenham, by whom he was standing. “ Why , ster. “The dinner is from Griggs, in St.| THE purpose of this publication (which is to 
her picture in the volume represents her as a Paul’s Church-Yard ; so is Bacon’s,” he whis- be followed by others, in series) is declared to 
very well-looking young woman.” pered Pen. “ Bungay writes to give half-a-| be “to assemble upon high esthetic ground 
“You know passion-flowers, like all others,;cfow@ a head more than Bacon,—so dves | (away from the regions of strife) writers of 
will run to seed” Wenham said; “ Miss Bun-| Bacon. They would poison each other’s ices | aren, Sette that pomarnletie pea of 
ion’s portrait robably pai if they could get near them; and as for the | philosophy, etc., may rought together, 
po to Pret Tee yr made dishes—they are poison. This—hum— | and a white radiance of love and ee be 
“ Well, I like her f ; ha—this Brimborion a la Sévizné is delicious, |evolved from the union of many-colored rays 
2: pote Se e her for not being ashamed of Mrs. B.,” he said, helping himself to a dish that shall erp an harmonious, intellec. 
“So do J,” said Mr. Wenh which the undertaker handed to him. tual, and moral life in our country. 
have starved ates mil bes poy - pom “Well I’m glad you like it,’ Mrs. Bungay With this design. the Editor, in the Intro- 
in an omnibus, “ but I don’t think that she need | #98wered, blushing, and not knowing whether duction, gives a definition ot the “ A’sthetic 
flourish that straw about, do you, Mr. Penden- the name of the dish was actuaily that which element,” which, in her view, is “neither a 
nis?’ My dear Miss Bunion, om die you do? Wagg gave to it, but dimly conscious that that theory of the beautiful nor a philosophy of art, 
| was in a great lady’s drawing-room this morn- | ‘dividual was quizzing her. Accordingly she | but a component and indjvisible part in all 


ing, and everybody was charmed with your 
new volume. Those lines on the ebristening 
of Lady Fanny Fantail brought tears into the 
Duchess’s eyes. I said that [ thought I should 
have the pleasure of meeting you to-day, and 
she be, me to thank you, and say how 
greatly she was pleased.” 
WAGG (ALIAS THEODORE HOOK). 
The repast was of the richest description— 
“What I call of the florid Gothic style,” Wagg 
Whispered to Pen, who sate beside the humor. 
ist, in his side-wing voice. ‘I'he men in creak- 
ing shoes and Berlin gloves were numeraus 
solemn, carrying on rapid conversations 


hated Mr. Wagg with femule ardor; and 
would have- deposed him from his command 
over Mr. Bungay’s periodical, but that his 
name was great in the trade, and his reputa- 
tion in the land considerable, 

Abashed by the failure of hia first pun, for 
he was impudent and easily disconcerted, 
wWeeg kept his conversation pretty much to 

u 


Pen during the rest af dinner, and of course 
chiefly s r- 8 about their neighbors. “ This is 
one of Seeeer grand field-days,” he said. 


“ We are all Bungavians here —Did you read 
Popjoy’s novel? It was an old magazine 
story written by poor Buzzard years aga, and 
forgotten here until Mr, Trotter (that is 





the guests, ag they moved to and fro 


human ¢reations, which are not mere works 
of necessity ; in other words, which are based 
on idea, as distinguished from appetite.” We 
do not get a clear idea from this, nor from 
what follows; but it would seem to be the 
editor’s intention to apply the word “esthetic” 
to that way of looking at nature and life which 
sinks the personal, subjective element, and 
regards truth and beauty as impersonal and 
objective. We think the definition (if we 
understand it) lacks scientific accuracy, and ia 
too comprehensive. The pure sciences which 
spring out of the ideas of the true and the good 
(e. g- Mathematics, Ethics), ideqgs impersonal 
ind necessary, are not Aisthetic. It may be 





Trotter with the large shirt collar) fished it 


that the true, the beautifyl, and the good 
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coalesce in a higher unity, but for accuracy of | proceed ; if the rising generation can be provoked 
investigation the sciences of the same are to /| to think it unworthy to nestle into every abomina- 
be kept distinct. A®sthetics, we think, will | tion of the past, and shall feel the generous darings 
include a theory of the beautiful, an analysis | of austerity and virtue ; then war has a short day, 
of its emotions, and of the faculties necessary | *®4 human blood will cease to flow. 


for them; especially a philosophy of Imagina-! Now all this, reduced to clear terms, 
tion, a faculty, which has no function in the! amounts to this: thatas man ee we se 
perception of the good and the true ; and willis, to have a clear perception of good and evil, 
include nothing else. It has never yet been | he will be proportionably a 90g to follow the 
erected into a science, though important con-| former; which is the radical falsity upon 
tributions towards it lay in the writings of which Mr. Emereon, and many other writers 
Kant, Schiller, and Cousin. We cannot of this age, proceed. This, which all history 
think, then, that these papers, excellent as contradicts, this eternal untruth, against Scrip- 
some of them are, will at all aid Austhetics in | ture, against common sense, and nothing but 
its i vee ee . or pee ; ‘i _ is tapes Reisen o> Salhi gres. + 
false, and contradictory views of life, morale, |make wars infrequent. ‘To such knowledge 
a ry views of life, morals, | . 
and religion ; but how they coalesce in a re-let the nations be urged. Let them be urged, 
gion above strife we are at a loss to see. /too, to a cessation from principle: but the 
There is, for instance, an article on “ The | utmost we can hope for is but an approxima- 
Abuse of Representative Government,” wisely | tion to it, in » world where men will ever know 
teaching the supremacy of the machine of go- | the good, and choose the evil. ; 
vernment, when once the people have con-| The editor contributes a very well written 
structed it by their votes ; and inculeating the paper on “ The Dorian Measure,” reproduced 
duty of submission to it, to the exclusion of from Karl Otfried Miiller’s work on the 
the disgraceful system of “instruction”— | Dorians. They seem to have been a grand 
which is followed by another on “ Resistance old people, and to have had a religion more in- 
to hey rs eiyctsenigg Waprge B cage would te bey pon. = rad ys twee Arg — 
make it every man’s duty to refuse allegiance | other Grecian states. shadowy resemblance 
to the state, whenever any of its laws violate | is traced between their story of Apollo and a 
his conscience. He has carried out his theory | great Christian truth, 
in his own case, and been shut up in prison | anmeamnee 6. aneate. 
for refusing to a his “ poll-tax.” He Pp"! « Apollo kills the Pythoness by the necessity of 
to the New Testament, yt, by which his nature. It is his virtue. Bunt his virtue is a 

e means, of course, that part of it which MAY | crime that must be expiated. No sooner is the 
be made to coincide with his own opinions, | deed done than by a necessity as irresistible as that 
and not those ugly precepis about the paying | by which he did it, he flies from the scene of the 
of tribute, and submission to the powers that | slaughter towards the old Vale of Tempe for puri- 
be. This article is about as fit in a volume of) fication. On the way occurs the expiation. For 
“ Esthetic Papers” as would be “the voy-| eight years, he serves Admetus ; and Miiller has 
age of Gulliver.” demonstrated, that Admetus is but a title of Pluto, 

ha W. a contributes an article on) -» that Meve~ ae pro earliest pe nar 
“ War,” very clearly and admirably written,| Were the infernal deities were worshipped. 
which is more than we can say of the articles| Having expiated, he goes on to Tempe, and 
on “ Criticism” and “ Correspondence,” whose breaks the bough of peace from the laurel = 
points are not salient enough to pierce or be | that encompass the temple, and, returning to Del- 

lunted phi, lays it on the altar. 

. ’ “ The interpretation of this fable is awful. 
Life, then, is sacred; even the all-divine Son of 
God, if he violate it in its lowest, most degraded 
, } manifestation, must expiate the deed afterwards by 
ractical, but then leaps up, and disap-| years of activity in the service of Death. The 
ke a bomb shell, he goes straight on, | best life pays this tribute, and thus acknowledges 
a certain ary é before God with its opposite ; 
for even a bad life has divine right, inasmuch as it 
fore he reaches it. In this article he shows| is. ‘ To be is respectable.’ The expiatidn, in- 
the evil and the folly of war, and the excel- deed, is measured, and comes to an end ; and 
lency of the project of abolishing it, and de-| Apollo is interpreter of God for evermore, and 
clares his faith that it will at last disappear, | king, giving a death which does not wound or 
viz. his faith “that what is true, that is, what | Pi? its recipient,—euthanasia, if not immortality. 
is at bottom fit and agreeable to the constitu- stare, — - a ~ re rae ora "ae vo 
tion of man must at last prevail over all ob-|™°2ing, below the Christian symbol ; which 

. ak ae ; makes the Resurrection swallow up, and annihi- 
struction and opposition.” In that ideal age|j.+. with its gl he Crucifixi Yet it i 
will be found “the man of principle, that is,\o)ioy thee oe ere axon. xet it is 

- . f ’ »| something, that the ancient story intimates the 
the man who, without any flourish of trum-| cheering truth. The whole thing is fainter in the 
pets, titles of lordship, or train of guards, | Grecian form, because addressed to a nation, and 
without any notice of his action abroad, ex-} not to humanity,—to a nation at a peculiar stage 
pecting Lae takes in solitude the next step of culture, and not to humanity through countless 
pom rd rode oe , ~ cg 9g ages. Apollo may be held as the Word of God 

: grounds for the be- 


to a tribe of ideal Greeks, whose life can be 
lief that such men shall be more than “ rara | counted by centuries, Christ is the Word of God 
aves” are as follows :— 


to humanity, thinking and suffering all over the 
“If the universal ery for reform of so many in- 


epee — all time, and whose influences 
, , r : ; take hold of eternity.” 

veterate abuses, with which society rings—if the , e 

desire of a large class of young ah a. faith Let this pass for what it is worth. The 
and hope, intellectual and religious, such as they | Dorians are not the only nation of er 
have not, yet found, be an omen to be trusted ; if whose fables seem to have mingled with them, 
the disposition to rely more in study and in action,|# rath of primitive revelation; and dimly to 
on the unexplored riches of the human constitu- 


oreshadow the Christian sacrifice. 
tion—if the search of the sublime laws of morals} The article, however, whigh has given us 
and the sources of hope and trust, in man, and rot | truest delight is “ Main street,” by Hawthogne 


in books,—in the present; and not in’ the past,— | an histori¢ fautasy, in which are painted the 


Mr. Emerson, as usual, marches boldly, 
grandly, brilliantly up to the point where we | 
expect the revelation of some truth which can | 
be made 
pears. 
and seems to be freighted with destruction for | 
the unlucky enemy, but bursts innocuous, be- 
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changes of the rude wood path to the burr 
street of the town; which brings historic Mf 
sonages before us in all poetic truth, with 
many a quiet yet pointed bit of Philosophy 
Here we feel on healthier ground, and tread 
along without fear of quagmires. Here js , 
page of the History of “ Main street :»_ 











SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 


“ Then here comes the worshipful Capt. Cy,. 
wen, Sheriff of Essex, on horseback, at the head 
of an armed guard, escorting a company of op. 
demned prisoners from the jail to their place of 
execution on Gallows Hill. The witches! There 
is no mistaking them! The witches! As they 
approach up Prison Lane, and turn into the Main 
street, let us watch their faces, as if we made , 
part of the pale crowd that presses so eagerly 
about them, yet shrinks back with such shudder. 
ing dread, leaving an open passage betwixt a dense 
throng on either side. Listen to what the people 
say. 
“ There is old George Jacobs, known her. 
abouts, these sixty years, as a man whom we 
thought upright in all his way of life, quiet, blame. 
less, a good husband before his pious wife was 
summoned from the evil to come, and a good {y- 
ther to the children whom she left him. Ah! by 
when that blessed woman went to heaven, George 
Jacobs’s heart was empty, his hearth lonely, his 
life broken up; his children were married, and 
betook themselves to habitations of their own: 
and Satan, in his wanderings up and down, beheld 
this forlorn old man, to whom life was a sameness 
and a weariness, and found the way to tempt him. 
So the miserable sinner was prevailed with to 
mount into the air, and career among the clouds; 
and he is proved to have been present at a witch- 
meeting as far off as Falmouth, on the very same 
night that his next neighbors saw him, with his 
rheumatie stoop, going in at his own door. There 
is John Willard too; an honest man we thought 
him, and so shrewd and active in his business, so 
practical, so intent on everyday affairs, so con- 
stant at his little place of trade, where he bartered 
English goods for Indian corm and all kinds of 
country produce! How could such a man find 
time, or what could put it into his mind, to leave 
his proper calling, and become a wizard! It isa 
mystery, unless the Black Man tempted him with 
great heaps of gold. See that aged couple—a 
sad sight truly—John Proctor, and his wile 
Elizabeth. If there were two old people in all 
the county of Essex who seemed to have leda 
true Christian life, and to be treading hopefully the 
little remnant of their earthly path, it was this 
very pair. Yet have we heard it sworn, to the 
satisfaction of the worshipful Chief Justice Sewell, 
and all the Court and Jury, that Proctor and hs 
wife have shown their withered faces at children’s 
bedsides, mocking, making mouths, and affrightng 
the poor little innocents in the night-time. They, 
or their spectral appearances, have stuck pins 1010 
the Afflicted Ones, and thrown them into deadly 
fainting-fits with a touch, or but a look. And, 
while we supposed the old man to be reading the 
Bible to his old wife,—she meanwhile knitting 
the chimney-corner,—the pair of hoary reprobates 
have whisked up the chimney, both on one 
broomstick, and flown away to a witch-commu- 
nion, far into the depths of the chill, dark forest 
How foolish ! Were it only for fear of rheuma- 
tic pains in their old bones, they had better have 
stayed at home. But away they went; and the 
laughter of their decayed, cackling voices has beet 
heard at midnight, aloft in the air. Now, in the 
sunny noontide, as they go tottering to the gal: 
lows, it is the devil’s turn to laugh. 

“ Behind these two,—who help one another along, 
and seem to be comforting and encouraging ea¢ 
other, in a manner truly pitiful, if it were not 4" 
to pity the old witch and wizard,—behind them 
eomes a woman, with a dark, proud face, that has 
been beautiful, and a figure that is still majeste. 
Do you know her? It is Martha Carrier, whom 
the devil found in a humble cottage, and looked 
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discontented heart, and saw pride there, 

- nerd her with his promise that ehe should 

be Queen of Hell. And now, with that lofty de- 
meanor, she is passing to her kingdom, and, by her 
unquenchable pride, transforms this escort of shame 
into a triumphal procession, that shall attend her 
to the gates of her infernal palace, and seat her 
upon fiery throne. Within this hour, she 
shall assume her royal dignity. 

« Last of the miserable train comes a man clad 
in black, of small stature and a dark complexion, 
with a clerical band about his neck. Many a 
time, in the years gone by, that face has been up- 
lifted heavenward from the pulpit of the East 
Meeting-house, when the Rev. Mr. Burroughs 
seemed to worship God. What!—he? The holy 
man !—the learned !—the wise! How has the 
devil tempted him? His fellow-criminals, for the 
most part, are obtuse, uncultivated creatures, 
come of them searcely half-witted by nature, and 
others greatly decayed in their intellects through 
ase. They were an easy prey for the destroyer, 
Not so with this George Burroughs, as we judge 
by the inward light which glows through his dark 
countenance, and, we might almost say, glorifies 
his figure, in spite of the soil and haggardness of 
jong imprisonment,—in spite of the heavy shadow 
that must fall on him, while Death is walking by 
his side. What bribe could Satan offer, rich 
enough to tempt and overcome this man? Alas! 
it may have been in the very strength of his high 
and searching intellect, that the Tempter found 
the weakness which betrayed him. He yearned 
for knowledge ; he went groping onward into a 
world of mystery ; at first, as the witnesses have 
sworn, he summoned up the ghosts of his two 
dead wives, and talked with them of matters be- 
yond the grave ; and, when their responses failed 
to satisfy the intense and sinful craving of his spi- 
rit, he called on Satan, and was heard. Yet, to 
look at him, who, that had not known the proof, 
could believe him guilty? Who would not say, 
while we see him offering comfort to the weak 
and aged partners of his horrible crime,—while we 
hear his ejaculations of prayer, that seem to bubble 
up out of the depths of his heart, and fly heaven- 
ward, unawares,—while we behold a radiance 
brightening on his features as from the other 
world, which is but a few steps off,—who would 
not say, that, over the dusty track of the Main 
street, a Christian saint is now going to a martyr’s 
death? May not the Arch Fiend have been too 
subtle for the court and jury, and betrayed them— 
laughing in his sleeve the while—into the awful 
error of pouring out sanctified blood as an accept- 
able sacrifice upon God’s altar? Ah! no ; for 
listen to wise Cotton Mather, who, as he sits 
there on his horse, speaks comfortably to the per- 
plexed multitude, and tells them that all has been 
religiously and justly done, and that Satan’s power 
shall this day receive its death-blew in New 
England. 

“Heaven grant it be so!—the great scholar 
must be right! so, lead the poor creatures to their 
death! Do you see that group of children and 
half-grown girls, and, among them, an old, hag- 
like Indian woman, Tituba by name? Those are 
the Afflicted Ones. Behold, at this very instant, 
4 proof of Satan’s power and malice! Mercy 
Parris, the minister's daughter, has been smitten by 
4 flash of Martha Carrier's eye, and falls down in 
the street, writhing with horrible spasms and 
foaming at the mouth, like the possessed ones 
spoken of in Seripture. Hurry on the accursed 
Witches to the gallows, ere they do more mischief ! 
—ere they fling out their withered arms, and scat- 
‘er pestilence by handfuls among the crowd !—ere, 
as their parting legacy, they cast a blight over the 
land, so that henceforth it may bear no fruit nor 
blade of grass, and be fit for nothing but a sepul- 
chre for their unhallowed carcases! So, on they 
80; and old George Jacobs has stumbled by rea- 

son of his infirmity ; but Goodman Proctor and 

wife lean on one another, and walk at a rea- 
sonably steady pace, considering their age, Mr. 
Burroughs seems to administer counsel to Martha 

arrier, whose face and mien, methinks, gre milder 





and humbler than they were. Among the multi- 
tude, meanwhile, there is horror, fear, and dis- 
trust ; and friend looks askance at friend, and the 
husband at his wife, and the wife at him, and even 
the mother at her little child ; as if, in every crea- 
ture that God has made, they suspected a witch, or 
dreaded an accuser. Never, never again, whether 
in this or any other shape, may Universal Mad- 
ness riot in the Main street.” 


A pleasant article on “ Vegetation about 
Salem,” closes with a good suggestion :— 


THE MAGNOLIA. 


“ The pencil can give but a faint idea of the 
splendor of the Magnolia grandiflora ; and the 
pen altogether fails in the effort to describe its 
charms. The South may well be proud of the 
possession of a tree of such noble bearing. The 
leaves are glossy, and of a most luxuriant softness. 
The young branches are of a fine purplish brown, 
producing flowers at the extremity of each ; and, 
when the tree rises to the height of sixty or seventy 
feet, and each branch holds up its petalled vase of 
ivory whiteness, as if presenting incense to the sun, 
it affords an appearance of beauty and grandeur 
that rival the proudest productions of man. 

“ Many of the nations of the earth have chosen 
a flower for theiremblem. The roses of England 
are well known in story. Ireland has chosen the 
lowly shamrock, which is found in every field ; 
and its adoption is said to be as old as the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the island. 

“ Dear is the thistle to the heart of the Scotch- 
man ; but faded for ever are the lilies of France. 

“ The Carolinian rallies beneath the palmetto ; 
and on the earliest coins of old Massachusetts we 
find a pine-tree, emblematic, no doubt, of the 
source from which she drew her earliest wealth. 
If ever these United States should choose a sym- 
bol from the vegetable world, let that symbol be 
the magnolia !” 





MB. STREET’S FRONTENAC. 


Frontenac; or, The Atotarho of the Iroquois: 
A Metrical Romance, By Alfred B. Street. 
Baker & Scribner. 


Ever since Marmion and the Lord of the Isles 
were read and re-read by the admirers of Scott, 
and reviewed by the critics, it has been very 
easy to dismiss succeeding volumes of metrical 
romance with nothing more than disparaging 
comparisons and a stereotype deprecation of 
the “fatal facility” of the octosyllabic verse, 
which has hurried so many promising poets 
into irretrievable mediocrity. It would not be 
very difficult to justify the visitation of some 
such summary judgment upon the volume be- 
fore us, references and quotations which 
would be little calculated to satisty the antici- 
pation of that large class of readers, by whom 
Mr. Street’s former productions have been re- 
ceived as the earnest of no ordinary poetical 
power and success. Jn fact, the writer of nar- 
rative in verse, unless he has roused himself 
to the highest point of execution, and is able to 
keep up the tension of his faculties through- 
out, must encounter fatal discouragements in 
his work. The care and study which, in the 
elaboration of a single idea into some fitting 
poetic shape, would be demanded as the indis- 
pensable requisite of success, it is almost im- 
possible to bring to the execution of an extended 
work, much of which consists in simple descrip- 
tion. It would — a waste of —— to bestow 
upon every fourteen lines of a poem of 300 

the tahoe arith would be given ta a ky 
But, if we apply to poetry the rules which 
ought to govern all works of art, there will be 
found no reason why éhe magnitude of the 
task should excuse the diligence of the toil; 
why the same degree of elabo » though 


sary to an epic as a lyric, to a poem of a thou- 
sand as to a poem of ten lines. 

If we seem disposed to deal severely with 
the poem before us, it is only because Mr. 
Street’s reputation has led us to expect from 
him a much higher style of poetic effort than 
we should look for in writers of less acknow- 
ledged merit. His present work has been 
very favorably received in England, and will 
add to his reputation in this country. We 
would wish, however, that it bore more marks 


of being the result of riper study and less 
hasty execution. 
There are many striking, spirited passages, 
as the extracts below will testify, but there are 
also long intervals, in which the evident de- 
sire of the author to get on with his work will, 
we fear, be represented by a corresponding ex- 
pedition in getting over it on the part of his 
readers. 
The story is American. Frontenac, the 
Governor-General of Canada in 1700, is the 
hero; and the substance of the poem is his 
wars of the Iroquois, and the incidents, ro- 
mantic and wild, which interweave themselves 
with the annals of the earliest struggles be- 
tween the savage tribes of the North and 
their European conquerors. Amongst the 
most satisfactory parts of the poem are the 
oceasional descriptions of forest scenes, in 
which Mr. Street is particularly happy. 

We quote a few stanzas from the opening 
and the concluding lines of the poem : 


In the rich pomp of dying day 

Quebec, the rock-throned monarch, glowed— 
Castle and spire and dwelling grey 
The batteries rude that niched their way 
Along the cliff, beneath the play 
Of the deep yellow light, were gay, 
And the curved flood, below that lay, 

In flashing glory flowed ; 
Beyond, the sweet and meiiow smile 
Beamed upon Orleans’ lovely isle ; 

Until the downward view 
Was closed by mountain-tops that, reared 
Against the burnished sky, appeared 

In misty dreamy hue. 


In. 
Weet of Quebec’s embankinents rose 
The forests in their wild repose. 
Between the trunks, the radiance slim 
Here came with slant and quivering blaze; 
Whilst there, in leaf-wreathed arbors dim, 
Was gathering grey the twilight’s haze. 
Where cut the boughs the back ground glow 
That striped the west, a glittering belt, 
The leaves transparent seemed, as though 
In the rich radiance they would melt. 


Iv. 
Upon a narrow grassy giade, 
Where thickets stood in grouping shade, 
The light streaked down in golden mist, 
Kindled the shrubs, the greensward kissed, 
Until the clover-biossoms white 
Flashed out like spangles large and bright. 

v. 

This green and sun-streaked glade was rife 

With sights and sounds of forest life. 

A robin in a bush was singing, 
A flicker rattled on a tree ; 

In liquid, fife-like tones round ringing, 
A thrasher piped his melody ; 

Crouching and leaping with pointed ear, 
From thicket to thicket a rabbit sped, 

And on the short delicate grass a deer, 
Lashing the insects from off him, fed. 


MASS FOR THE DEAD. 


Sunset again o'er Quebec 
Spread like a gorgeous pall ; 

Again does its rich glowing loveliness deck 
Kiver, and castle, and wall. 

Foliows the twilight haze, 
And now the star-gemmed 

And out bursts the Recoliets’ 
Of glittering s: ir g light. 

Crowds in the spa pile 
Are thronging the aisles and nave, 

With soldiers from altar to porch, in file, 
All motionless, mute, and grave. 


night ; 
church in a blaze 
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The saint within his niche, 
Pillar, and picture, and cross, 

And the roof ia its soaring and stately pitch 
Are gleaming in golden gloss, 

The chorister’s sorrowing strain 
Sounds shrill as the winter breeze. 

Then low and soothing, as when complain 
Soft airs in the summer trees. 

The taper-starred altar before, 
Deep mantied in mourning black, 

With sabre and plame on the pall spread o'er, 
Ie the coffin of Frontenac. 

Around it the nobles are bowed, 
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| the Mathematical portion, and several of the 
plates relating to Natural Philosophy. The 
\advantage of the plan is its comprehensive 
illustration of a particular subject at one view, 
| by which we may compare the development 
and mutual relation of different machines, dia- 
‘grams, mechanical, and other processes. This 
| direct appeal to the eye and system of compa- | 
'rison will be still more evident in some of the 
Aad near ure the guards in their grief, ‘later illustrations of Military Science for ex- | 
Whilst the sweet-breathing incense is wreathing tis ample, Architecture, the Fine Arts, &c. The 
ott. ddicttontata dalel, condensation is of course a striking feature, | 
But the organ and singer have ceased, _as in the compact charts of the Northern and 
Fie oy elena of the blazoned priest Southern Heavens. This is gained by great | 
Rises in supplinnce there. | distinctness in the engraving, noticeable espe- | 
.-- the dase ny yer nap | cially in the astronomical maps. — 
And through it again the yest melody breaks The text is translated and edited by Dr. i 
Like a sorrowful spiru’s moan. Srencer F, Barb, Professor of Natural Sci-| 
Acnddes clioges pons) eee ‘ences in Dickinson College. A part will be | 
The priest breathes his blessing with upturned brow, | published monthly, and subscriptions will be re- | 
And the requiem is o'er. ceived for the whole work only. The care and | 
Dy. Ss a ‘extent of the German illustration of nearly | 
poe GF. TRE WEEE jevery subject of literature and science have 
Rupourx Garaicue’s American issue of jong been well known, and are well worthy of | 
Heck ~ German Iconographic Encyclope dia of |imitation by other countries, which have at) 
Science, Literature, and Art, has made its ap- | heart the popular education. The introduction | 
pearance punctually according to announce- | of this work into general circulation among | 
ment, and exhibits a well executed solid work our school and other libraries, public «nd_pri-| 
of substantial value ; of which those who have | vate, cannot fail to be productive of advantage. | 
not seen the specimens may form a very good Of a very important matter to purchasers in the 
idea by supposing the steel engravings detach- | issue of a serial work of this magnitude we 
ed from the larger quarto Encyclopedias, /may speak with confidence—the reliability of 
Rees for instance, somewhat modified in de-| the undertaking in the cardinal points of punctu- 
tail, to present a more vivid pictorial impres- | ality and sound business morality. There is no | 
sion, and inclosed in single pages, in a stout | risk of the work falling short in any way of the 
pocket book or envelope alongside of the let- | promises of the Prospectus. 
ter-press in unbound sheets. The whole | 
work is so arranged as to appear in twenty-| Messrs. Linpsay anp Braxtstox, Philadel- 
five monthly parts, each containing twenty | phia, have sent us a pleasant intimation of the 
ney and accompanied by eighty pages of| approaching holiday season, in a stout package 
etler-press, The following are the divisions : of Juvenile Publications, which discloses a va- 
—1. Mathematics. Subdivisions : Geometry, | riety of novel small square volumes in azure, and 
Astronomy, Cosmography ; If. Natural and | green, and gold, to dazzle the eyes of the young 
Medical Sciences. Subdiv.: Natural Philoso- | groups at the bookseliers. There is a series 
phy, Meteorology, Chemistry, Mineralogy, | of half a dozen volumes by Mrs. Hucues, of a 
Geology, Botany, Zoology, Anatomy and Phy-|domestie character, ineulcating the virtues 
siology, Surgery. III. General Geography. | among little boys and girls, with such titles as 
Subdiv.: Physical Geography (comprising | these: I'he Proud Girl Humbled, with a les- 
Hydrography, wets pg Botanical and Zoo-| son of good nature above station, May Morn- 
logical Geography) ; Historical Geography | ing, Frank Worthy the Orphan, ‘I'he Gipsy 
(comprising Antiquity, Middle Ages, Modern | Fortune Teller, de., The Ivy Wreath. A 
Times); Political Geography (comprising a | larye volume from the same pen is a collection 
general atlas and plans of cities). IV. Kth-| of stories of similar design for older children, 
nology. Subdiv.: Classical and Nonclassical | with mexzzotint pictures after Rothermel, &c. 
Antiquity, Middle Ages, Modern Times (com-| Another couple of volumes are A Visit to the 
prising the nationc! costumes and customs of | Menagerie by a Father and his Children, with 
the different parts of the globe). Vv. Military numerous wood cuts and a Life of Thomas 
Sciences, Arms, &c. Subdiv.: Antiquity,| Thumb, which is exceedingly well done—a 
Middle Ages, Modern Times, Implements of | fine specimen of the lofty heroie style of com- 
War, Fortification, Engineering, Arsenals, | position which should be assumed in writing 
&c. VI. Naval Sciences, Shipbuilding, &c. | the lives of great men. Nothing can be better 
Subdiv.: Antiquity, Middle Ages, Modern | than the preamble, the first sentence of which 
Shipbuilding, Details of Vessels, Navigation, | is happily stolen from Macaulay’s History, and 
Naval Arsenals, Lighthouses, &c. VII. Ar-| when we getintothe narrative, one event after 
chitecture. Subdiv. Archeology, Styles of | another is brought forward with due emphasis, 
the Ancients, The Middle Ages, The Renais- in the first introduction of Thumb on the table 
sance and of Modern Architecture (comprising | of the editor of the Courier and Enquirer, his 
Dwellings, Churehes, Public Stcres, Theatres), | critical meeting with Major Stevens, who 
&c. VIII. Mythology and Religious Rites. | knocked under, his encountering the dangers of 
Subdiv. : Polytheism, Monotheism. IX. The | the ocean on his vo age to Europe, mitigated 
Fine Arts. Subdiv.: Seulpture, Painting and as they were by he solace of a New York 
Drawing (Ancient and Modern), Engraving, | liner, his interview with Victoria and Louis 
Lithography, Typography, Music, ncing,| Philippe, with anecdotes of his travels, his 
and the Drama. X. Technol Subdiv. :| tableaux, the various anecdotical and philoso- 
Public Works a Highways, Rail-| phic reflections, &c. In fact it is a very plea- 
ways and Hydraulic Works), Mining (com-| sant miniature tome for the young folks, wor- 
thy the days of the excellent Mr. Newbury, of 
Tom Hickathrift and Goody Two Shoes me- 
mory. The wood cuts are good, particularly 
the vignette where Tom is seated on a chair 
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prising Practical Mining, Manufacturing, &c.), 
arming, Commerce, &c. (comprising Agri- 
culture, Economy of Forests, Coining and 
Coins, Weights and Measures). Of this Out- 
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his side, and a 


bottle in which he might almost be corked up 


for the part of the Imp. 





Messrs. Harper have issued a second 
edition of the Theological Lectures of the la; 
David Bogue, D.D., edited by the Rev 
Joseph Frey—an extensive analytical abstract 
of divinity, as taught by the author to students 
at the Missionary Institution at Gosport, Eno. 
land. These lectures are of gencral use and 
application, being well spoken of beyond the 
bounds of the religious community which th 
author more particularly represented. They 
are more properly the heads of lectures, being 
indeed, the outlines of discourse dictated ‘ 
the teacher, with biblical and other references 
to theological Calvinistie writers, In this 
respect they are acute and comprehensiye. 
Messrs. Harper have also published the first 
volume of Dr. Cuatmers’ Insvilutes of The, 
logy, to be completed in another. ‘This is the 
seventh of the collected Posthumous Works, 
Another theological elementary work of pulpit 
instruction, similar in general purpose to Dr, 
Bogue’s Lectures, is Sheiches of Sermons on 
the Parables and Miracles of Christ; the 
Essentials of Saving Religion, etc., -by Jayez 
Burns, D.D. (Carter & Brorners). The 
English author, who has written many works 
of a practical religious character, has, we learn 
from the preface, made arrangements with his 


‘American publisher to issue new editions of 


his books in the expectation of deriving some 
copyright advantages, in which, we trust, his 
claims, though unprotected by law, will not be 
disregarded, 





Messrs. Carter have just published a new 
edition of the weli known “ Original Poems 
for Infant Minds,” by the Taylor family, which 
have, with the amiable productions of good 
Dr. Watts, the sympathies of the nursery and 
fireside. They are well printed, ard illus- 
trated with some excellent wood cuts. If any 
of the families of the present day have fallen 
away from this pleasant and virtuous litera- 
ture of the children of the last generation, we 
have to remind them that in simplicity and 
adaptation to the young mind, these little 
poems remain still unsurpassed. If some of 
them were somewhat worn by their popular 
repetition, they have now again something of 
the gloss of novelty. ‘They will well bear tie 
revival. 

The same publishers have also ready a new 
edition of Youne’s Night Thoughts, uniiorm 
with their copy of Pollok’s Course of Time. 
It is very neatly printed, with a line round the 
page, and an open type, which extends the 
book to nearly five hundred pages. Though 
Young will never again hold the ground 
which he once held as a popular poet, he will 
still live by what gave him vitality then. It 
his antithesis at times is wearisome, it is at 
others always successful. There are passages 
of Young which, read them when we may, 
will always +t: tle. His epigram was sharp- 
ened for posterity. 


Of new School books we have A Text Bork 
of Geometrical Drawing, by W. Miviflt 
(Wa. Mintrie & Co., Baltimore), «bridged 
from the 8vo. edition, of which we have before 
spoken favorably. It is well illustrated with 
forty-eight steel plates, and is admirably 
adapted to its purpose. From Messrs. A?- 
PLETON an elementary abstract of OLLE}- 
porFF’s New Method of the French language, 
by G. W. Gagens, of Brown University. t 











line of the whole work the first part embraces 


inefiectually forking a ham of his own size, a 


is intended as an introduction to.the larger 
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From Lea & Brancnarp a new 
of the Classics, by Drs. Scumrrz & 
Q. Curtii Rufi de gestis Alexandri 
which bears the usual recommenda- 
tion of this series, in the high reputation of 
the editors, and the neat and compact arrange- 
ment of their annotations, 


volume 
ZomPT, 





{From the London Spectator.) 

DOWNING’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
Wirnovt travelling with Bacon to Paradise 
for the — of gardens, we find them at least 
eoeval with history. The hanging gardens of 





Babylon, the gardens of the Athenian philoso- 
hers and of” the Roman magnates, at once 


suggest themselves to the inquirer as proofs | nues were diminished or lost. These changes 
of the early origin of gardens and the atten- | 
tion bestowed upon them in ancient times. | 


During the violence and confusion of the 
darker ages, not much thought or leisure was | 
likely to be given to a thing so easily de-| 
stroved and so difficult to form with any be. | 
yond the common wild plants of the territory. | 
‘As soon as a people became settled, gardens | 
arose with quiet, commerce, and government, 
in Italy, France, England, and other countries. 
It isa significant fact, that not till the seven- 
teenth eentury, and first, perhaps, in Holland, 
did gardening cease to be an exclusively noble 
pleasure, and address itself to moderate means 
and humble tastes. Of course wherever men 
indulged in herbs and salads, what we expres- 
sively call the kifchen-garden would be found 
in its germ; and cultivation for the pot doubt- | 
less went on at monasteries, in the worst 
climates and the most barbarous times. The 
peasantry of many modern countries have 
shown a taste for flowers when they could get 
them. But the pleasure-garden, in its histo- 
rical origin, was a very expensive affair, gradu- 
ally increasing in cost as society advanced, 
but taking three thousand years to become 
fairly popularized. The hanging gardens of 
Babylon seem to have been the most costly 
things conceivable. The “work and labor” 
was double or treble that of a modern railway | 
on arches, before the gardening began. If it 
is true that they contained foreign plants, they 


century: middle-aged men rarely change their | 


— pease papers a menage eseeeeeenll 


class, did not last long without degeneration, | the architect and landseape-gardener being two 
perhaps not a century. The truth is, garden- | distinct professions. Kent was followed by 
ing up to that time was an art ingrafted upon | “Capability Brown ;” and sinee his day there 
another, and a very costly art too; it was|has been no lack of professional landscape- 
almost another architecture. The garden| gardeners. It is curious, however, that the art, 
belonged to the building, and partook (as it | even when established, has been more indebt- 
always ought to partake) of its character,|ed to amateurs than to its professors. The 
becoming in turn imperial, patrician, regal, and | canons and criticisms of Knight, Mason, and 
noble. In descending to the simple gentle- | Price, did a great deal more to overthrow the 
man or wealihy trader, its nature underwent | stiff and clumpish style of Kent and Brown 
a change: the architectural features—the ter- | than the practices of their successors; who in 
races, the vases, the statues, the fountains, | fact stood up for their master’s mode till they 
and the other adjuncts of the palace or the | were driven out of it. 

mansion—were banished, and very properly;| Taken in a sense as comprehensive as the 
the space was curiailed, and the stately ave-| subject, the rules of landscape-gardening and 
improving grounds are contained in Pope’s 
canon, “ consult the genius of the place in all :” 
and places are reducible to three styles,—first, 
the simply natural, common, or tame ; second, 
the wild or picturesque ; third, the beautiful. 
With the first not much can be done. A little 


introduced incongruity; the squire’s formal 
garden was less satisfying to the observer’s 
eye or the critical judgment than the noble’s 
pleasaunce. It involved the principle of at- 
tempt or pretence ; although capable of pro- 
ducing a good effect, and a good ensemble too | variety of surface may be given by artificial 
in skilfal hands. When the style dropped to! undulations to a dead flat; trees skilfully 
common (and then uneducated) traders, its | grouped or in plantations will further vary the 





doom was sealed. The regal and noble gar- | appearance and attract the eye: but nothing 


dens were no doubt projected by competent! in the way of high art, no show-place can be 
hands, who, if not men of genius, understood produced, uniess, perhaps, by resorting to 
their art as a profession ; and the gentry could | some modification of the old artificial style ; 
command the assistance of trained gardeners. | where, however, the architect, sculptor, and 
When in Holland and in England the growth | mechanist, will play their parts as much as the 
of trade raised up a middle class which asso- | landseape-gardener. The picturesque, it is 


ciated a garden with a couniry-house, they | obvious, should not be aimed at unless the 


could only command the assistance of mecha- | character of the place is naturally wild; but 
nies, who learned their crafts as a trade; and| it is worth considering whether place should 
such views as they had their employers felt no | not be interpreted so largely as to embrace 
scruple in overruling. Starting upon an in-| the neighborhood as well as the grounds, since 
congruous principle, the Dutchman in his us/-| aecident may often render a spot picturesque 
haus, the Cockney in his vil/a, soon corrupted | though all around it may be of another charac- 
the artificial style into the ridiculous. From /ter. The beautiful is more rarely found in 
the period of the Revolution, when it is gene-;| nature than the picturesque, and is more diffi- 
rally held that the Dutch style was first| cult to improve; like the higher efforts in 
brought into England (though we believe it | seulpture and painting, it is the test of genius 
to have been introduced earlier), till the gar- | —“a thing to wonder at—perhaps a Stow.” 

dening in conceits, where shrubs and trees; All this, it may be said, is easily written ; 
were cut into figures, received its deathblow,| but these divisions, or more specific rules of 
not half a century elapsed. The monstrosi-| a general kind, will not enable a person to 
ties, however, remained till the end of the last | aequire or understand the art. Undoubtedly, 
to practise landseape-gardening with success, 








furnish the example of a liberal cultivation | notions ; permanent objects, involving expense | 


that after ages very slowly followed, and to remove and replace, long outlast the fashion 
which might redeem the Assyrian and Baby-|that produced them; and “trees cut to 
lonian empires from the contempt with which | statues” may perhaps still be found preserved 


or to apply its rules so as to criticize readily, 
cannot be attained by merely reading a book. 
In every pursuit, exercise is all in all: a lan- 
guage cannot be learned by committing the 


many are disposed to treat them. The ter- | a8 curiosities. 
races and other artificial formations of the | 
Roman gardens were of a less costly fashion | 
than the Babylonian, but still beyond any but | 
imperial or patrician means derived from the 
spoils of a plundered world. There was less 
expense, more genius and taste perhaps, in 
the gardens of the Greeks ; but their statues | 
and porticoes put them beyond the means of 
the majority of private people. It was the 
same on the revival of gardens in the middle 
ages. The terraces, with their flights of 
steps, balustrades, and ornaments, the space 
required for the proper display of the geo- 
metric style of gardening, with its numerous 
Well-trimmed alleys, its rare plants, and the 
necessity of having everything in “apple-pie 
order” under such a highly artificial system, 
required a large fortune. By omitting the 
ornaments of the terrace, and at last the ter- 
race itself, a garden was brought more within 
the reach of a private gentleman. Under 
Elizabeth and the Stuarts, a squire or a mer- 
chant with a taste for gardening could have 
his ground laid out and planted with a quaint 
ormality not in its perfection unpleasing to 
our eyes, and no doubt beautiful to that for- 
mal and somewhat pedantic age. 





This style, thus brought down to the gentry 


rules of grammar to wre or music by 
mastering the elementary directions of a 
“tutor.” To attain even mediocrity in the 
fine arts, a certain aptitude is also necessary. 
Some people cannot realize that primary rule 
in all the arts, that each part should contribute 
to form a whole—nay, cannot even distinguish 


It is to be remarked that the impetus which 
effected this revolution in the art of garden- 
ing was external, not originating with the 
artists themselves. It was shaken by the 
attacks of the critic and the satirist. From 
the days of Homer to those of Milton poets 
had depicted the natural style of gardening in| the whole so as to prefer it, when they see it. 
their descriptions ; but the circumstances of | With natural incapacity there is little to be done. 
society searcely permitted its introduction.) Average taste and ability may readily acquire 
In less than twenty years after the Revolution, | enough knowledge to form a general judg 
Addison and Pope, in the Spec’afor and Guar- ment, and look at improved or natural land- 
dian, had held up the conceited style to ridi- scapes with discriminating eyes. Certain 
cule; the credit is awarded (too easily per- classes of trees more properly belong to one 
haps) to Pope of having practically set an ex-| style of landscape than another; firs and old 
ample of the natural style in his villa at Twick- | gnarled trees, for instance, being more appro- 
enham ; there is no question but that in his) priate to the picturesque, while round-headed 
epistle to Lord Bathurst on the Use of Riches | trees are available generally. Trees them- 
he gave the coup de grace to the artificial| selves are divided into classes: 1. round- 
style, as he embodied the laws of taste on| headed trees; 2. oblong or pyramidal trees; 
building and improving in a manner which | 3. spiry-topped trees; 4. drooping trees. 
left littke more than details to be added. | Groups, the great distinctive feature of modern 
Kent, the founder of what is now called | landscape-gardening, in opposition to the ave- 
“ landseape-gardening,” was originally bred a/ nues of the old style, are likewise subject to 
coach painter, and studied architecture as a|laws. As a general rule, trees of an entirely 
profession; which probably was one cause of| opposite class should not be planted in the 
his success, since nothing can be so absurd as | same group; variety is best attained by trees 
to design the house without regard to the|of a similar class but of different. species, 
grounds, though the thing is continually done, | This rule, however, is subject to many excep- 
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tions, where contrast is aimed at. Different 
groups may each consist of different classes 
of trees, but they should be so connected by 
shrubs or intervening trees as to combine into 
a whole, producing unity without uniformity ; 
while relie? and variety is seen as soon as the 
eye is at leisure to look for them. Colors, 
whether of foliage or flowers, are subject to 
an analogous rule; and so indeed are all 
the leading points of the art, from the merest 
garden to the extensive grounds or domain 
that form a conspicuous feature in a district. 
To make a skilful practitioner or an accom- 
plished critic, will require, as we have just 
said, aptitude, study, observation, and practice. 

A knowledge of the elements will be found 
a source of pleasure and interest to all per- 
sons of education. Many pursuits can only 
be exercised in particular districts, expensive 
to reach, and not always a | agreeable to 

rambulate,—as marshes. The connoisseur 
in landscape-gardening will always find some- 
thing to exercise his attention pleasantly, 
from the effort at a clump or shrubbery in the 
houses of the suburbs, or a single tree in the 
crowded city, to the public park or the most 
extensive landscape. 

Such persons as wish to acquire this gene- 
ral knowledge, or to study the art more 
deeply, can advantageously consult Mr. Dow- 
ning’s Treatise on the Theory and Practice of 
Landscape Gardening. It is indeed addressed 
to an American public ; and the examples, 
many of the details in the section devoted to 
particular species of trees, and various remarks 
on the character of ground and natural 
scenery, of course apply to America. At the 
same time, this rather creates variety and in- 
terest than produces confusion; while the 
general principles are the same applied to 
either country, and in fact are mostly derived 
from English writers. The extent of Mr. 
Downing’s treatise is also an advantage ; em- 
bracing as it does in one volume, not only the 
general laws of landscape-gardening, with 
practical directions for the treatment of 

round, the formation of artificial lakes, and 

e laying out of roads and walks, but the 
qualities and effects of the best ornamental 
trees, deciduous as well as evergreen, climb- 
ing and wearing plants and shrubs, landscape 
or rural architecture, such “embellishments” 
as vases, statues, and so forth, with some 
hints on flower-gardens. A source of interest 
is also found in the incidental pictures it fur- 
nishes of American scenery and American 
taste, or the want of it so frequently displayed 
in thatcountry. We get more home views of 
the land; for the architect and landscape- 
gardener are continually carried into out-of- 
the-way places, which the tourist never visits, 
even if he had the requisite knowledge to ob- 
serve them critically. The following descrip- 
tion presents a landscape such as the traveller 
rarely gives us. 


“ The seat of the Wadsworth family at Geneseo 
is the finest in the interior of the State of New 
York. Nothing, indeed, can well be more mag- 
nificent than the meadow park at Geneseo. It iz 
more than a thousand acres in extent, lying on 
each side of the Genesee river; and is filled with 
thousands of the noblest oaks and elms, many of 
which, but more especially the oaks, are such trees 
as we sce in the pictures of Claude or our own 
Darand ; richly developed, their trunks and 
branches grand and majestic, their heads full of 
breadth and grandeur of outline. These oaks, 
distributed over a nearly level surface, with the 
trees dieposed either singly or in the finest groups, 
as if most tastefully planted centuries ago, are 
solely the work of nature ; and yet so ontrely is 
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the whole like the grandest planted park, that it ir 
difficult to believe that all is not the work of some 
inaster of art, and intended for the accompaniment 
of a magnificent residence. Some of the trees are 
five or six hundred years old.” 


But the great source of general interest 
in this volume is in the views and descriptions 
of the places and mansions in the older States, 
from Massachusetts to Philadelphia, and the 
political reflections they suggest. We have 
seen that in the Old World taste and orna- 
mental gardening descended, and very slowly, 
from the highest classes to the middle. it 
would be singular if this process should be 
reversed in the New World, and art, after 
being checked by the Revolution, rise up- 
win I with the progress of educated wealth 
and taste, forming an aristocracy, at least in 
practice and opinion, in the older States, b 
dint of Architecture, horticulture, and lan 
seape-gardening. It is impossible to look at 
some of the mansions in this book, if they are 
presented with the common degree of artisti- 
cal truth, and not recognise germs of a patri- 
cian taste, which, however it may be concealed 
in obedience to necessity, can have small sym- 
_ with the “ raseal rabble” or the genuine 

ankee. Even the smallest cottages here 
cannot but be indirectly favorable to an ex- 
clusive feeling, not from any proud or con- 
temptuous spirit, but simply because indis- 
criminate admission would not only mar the 
character of the scene but be exceedingly 
likely to involve its injury or destruction, 

Some of the descriptions and the names of 
the owners remind one that there was a large 
body of Tories or Loyalists in America, who, 
although they submitted to the Revolution, 
did not like it; and this feeling may be 
secretly transmitted through good families. 
Some forty years since,Washington Irving, in 
his earliest work, Salmagundi, sketched the 
class in his Coekloft family, whose head he 
describes in these terms. 


“ There are but two classes of people who are 
thrown out of the reach of his hospitality, and 
these are Frenchmen and Pemocrats. The old 
gentleman considers it treason against the majesty 
of good-breeding to speak to any visitor with his 
hat on; but the moment a Democrat enters his 
door, he forthwith bids his man Pompey bring his 
hat, puts it on his head, and salutes him with an 
appalling ‘ Well, sir, what do you want with me ?” 

“ He has a profound contempt for Frenchmen, 
and firmly believes that they eat nothing but frogs 
and soup-maigre in their own country. This 
unlucky prejudice is partly owing to my great 
aunt Pamela having been, many years ago, run 
away with by a French Count, who tarned out to 
be the son of a generation of barbers; and partly 
to a little vivid spark of Toryism which burns in 
a secret corner of his heart. He was a loyal 
subject of the Crown; has hardly yet recovered 
the shock of Independence ; and, though he does 
not care to own it, always does honor to his Ma- 
jesty’s birthday, by inviting a few Cavaliers like 
himself to dinner, and gracing his table with more 
than ordinary festivity. If by chance the Revolu- 
tion is mentioned before him, my cousin shakes 
his head; and you may see, if you take good 
note, a lurking smile of contempt in the corner of 
his eye, which marks a decided disapprobation of 
the sound. He once, in the fulness of his heart, 
observed to me that green peas were a month 
later than they were under the old Government. 
But the most eccentric manifestation of loyalty he 
ever gave, was making a voyage to Halifax for 
no other reason under heaven but to hear his 
Majesty prayed for in ehurch, as he used to be 
here formerly, This he never could fairly be 
brought to acknowledge ; but_it is certain fact, I 





assure you.” | 


[Sept. 29 

The originals of the Cocklofts were pone 
rally said to be the Livingstons of New York 
Their places are thus described by Mr. 
Downing. ; 





“On the Hudson, the show-place of the last 
age was the still interesting Clermont, then the 
residence of Chancellor Livingston. Its Jey! e 
gently undulating lawn, four or five miles in 
length, the rich native woods, and the long Vistas 
of planted avenues, added to its fine water yiey 
rendered this a noble place. The mansion, thy, 
green-houses, and the gardens, show something of 
the French taste in design ; which Mr. Livinos. 
ton’s residence abroad, at the time when tha: 
mode was popular, no doubt led him to adopt 
The finest yellow locusts in America are pow 
standing in the pleasure-grounds here, and thy 
gardens contain many specimens of fruit-trees, the 
tirst of their sorts introduced into the Union.” 

“The Manor of Livingston, the seat of Mrs. 
Mary Livingston, is seven miles east of the city 
of Hudson. The mansion stands in the midst of 
a fine park, rising gradually from the level of , 
rich inland country, and commanding prospects 
for sixty miles around. The park is perhaps the 
most remarkable in America for the noble simp\i- 
city of its character, and the perfect order in which 
it is kept. The turf is everywhere short and 
velvet-like, the gravel-roads scrupulously firm 
and smooth, and near the house are the largest 
and most superb evergreens. The mansion is one 
of the chastest specimens of the Grecian style, and 
there is an air of great dignity about the whole 
demesne.” 

“ Montgomery Place, the residence of Mr. 
Edward Livingston, which is also situated on the 
Hudson, near Barrytown, deserves a more ex- 
tended notice than our present limits allow ; for 
it is, as a whole, nowhere surpassed in America 
in point of location, natural beauty, or the land- 
seape gardening charms which it exhibits. 

“Tt is one of our oldest improved country-seat:, 
having been eriginally the residence of General 
Montgomery, the hero of Quebec. On the death 
of his widow, it passed into the hands of her 
brother, Edward Livingston, Esq., the Jate Mini- 
ter to France, and up to the present moment has 
always received the most tasteful and judicious 
treatment. 

“The lover of the expressive in nature or the 
beautiful in art will find here innumerable subjects 
for his study. The natural scenery in many por- 
tions approaches the character of grandeur ; aod 
the foreground of rich woods and lawns, stretch- 
ing out on all sides of the mountain, completes a 
home landscape of dignified and elegant seclusion, 
rarely surpasced in any country. 

“ Among the fine features of this estate are the 
wilderness, a richly wooded and highly picturesque 
valley, filled with the richest growth of trees, and 
threaded with dark, intricate, and mazy walks, 
along which are placed a variety of rustic seats 
This valley is musical with the sound of water- 
falls, of which there are several fine ones in the 
bold impetuous stream which finds its coure 
through the lower part of the wilderness. Near 
the further end of the valley is a beautiful lake, 
half of which lies cool and dark under the shadow 
of tall trees, while the other half gleams in the 
open sunlight. 

“In a part of the lawn near the houce, yet * 
surrounded by a dark setting of trees and shrubs 
as to form a rich picture by itself, is one o! the 
most perfect flower-gardens in the country, !aid 
out in the Arabesque manner, and glowing with 
masses of the gayest colors, each bed being com- 
posed wholly of a single hue. A large conserva- 
tory, an exotic garden, an arboretum, &c., are 
among the features of interest in this admirable 
residence. Including a drive through a fine bit of 
natural wood south of the mansion, there are five 
miles of highly varied and picturesque private 
roads and walks through the pleasure-grounds 0! 
Montgomery Place.” 





The family of the Van Rensselaers is the 
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only one in America, we think, that has a 
patrimonial title; the eldest son being called 
“the Patroon.” They have some seats too; 
pat the “ free and enlightened” are doing their 
pest to diminish their number and keeping ; 
for it is chiefly if not solely against the Rens- 
selaers, we believe, that the Anii-rent agitation 
js set up. As yet without much effect, 
according to this description. 

« Beaverwyck, a little north of Albany, on the 
opposite bank of the river, is the seat of Wm. P. 
Van Rensselaer, Esq. The whole estate is ten 
or twelve miles square, including the village of 
Bath on the river shore, and a large farming dis- 
trict. The home residence embraces several 
hundred acres, with a large level lawn, bordered 
by highly varied surface of hill and dale. The 
mansion, one of the first class, is newly erected 
from the plans of Mr. Diaper ; and in its interior 
—its hall with mosaic floor of polished woods, its 
marble staircase, frescoed apartments, and spacious 
adjoining conservatory —is perhaps the most splen-» 
did in the Union. The grounds are yet newly 
laid out, but with much judgment; and six or 
seven miles of winding gravelled roads and walks 
have been formed—their boundaries now leading 
over level meadows, and now winding through 
woody dells. ‘The drives thus afforded are almost 
unrivalled in extent and variety, and give the 
stranger or guest an opportunity of seeing the near 
and distant views to the best advantage.” 


We could easily extend our extracts by 
descriptions of places of every kind, down to 
the mere house only raised above a common 
suburban villa by the style of the building and 
the taste of the grounds. We will, however, 
content ourselves with one passage of a more 
significant kind, because it seems to be of a 
general or joint stock character. The place, 
in the neighborhood of Boston, is the result 
of several minds, not of one. 

“The whole of this neighborhood of Brookline 
isa kind of landscape garden ; and there is no- 
thing in America, of the sort, so inexpressibly 
charming as the lanes which lead from one 
cottage or villa to another. No animals are 
allowed to run at large ; and the open gates, 
with tempting vistas and glimpses under the pen- 
deat boughs, give it quite an Arcadian air of rural 
freedom and enjoyment. ‘These lanes are clothed 
with a profusion of trees and wild shrubbery, often 
almost to the carriage-tracks, and curve and wind 
about in a manner quite bewildering to the stran- 
ger who attempts to thread them alone; and 
there are more hints here for the lover of the pic- 
turesque in lanes than we ever saw assembled 
together in so small a compass.” 

The principal places are illustrated by 
plates or wood-cuts ; the latter of which are 
creditable to the American graver. The 
rules of landsca rdening and many of the 
detailed hints are also enforced by being pre- 
sented to the eye ; as are specimens of trees, 
or designs for particular subjects. 








Original Poeirp. 
AN AUTUMNAL MEMENTO. 
[From the German of Heine.) 


Tue yellow foliage trembles, 
The withered leaflets fall, 

Alas! the fair, the lovely 
Must share the lot of all. 


A sombre radiance lingers 
Around the greensward’s crest, 
As though the parting summer 
A kiss had there imprest. 
I gaze—and mournful feelings 
My troubled heart o’erpower ; 
The fading scene before me 





Recalls our parting hour. 
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*T was sad that I should leave thee, 
When death was on thy brow, 
I was the parting summer, 
The fading woodland—thou. 
W. B. 


AN UNSPOKEN BENEDICTION. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE. 


Like a flower thou bloomest, 
So gentle, pure, and fair ; 
Yet seeing thee, from sadness 

I hardly can forbear. 


I searce refrain from placing 
My hands upon thy brow, 
And praying God to keep thee 

Fair, mild, and pure as now. 


W. B. 


{From “ English Melodies,” by Charles Swain.) 
THE THREE CALLERS. 
Morn calleth fondly to a fair boy straying 

*Mid golden meadows, rich with clover dew ; 
She ecalls—but he still thinks of naught, save 

playing ; 

And so she smiles—and waves him an adieu! 
Whilst he, still merry with his flowery store, 
Deems not that Morn, sweet Morn! returns no 

more. 








Noon cometh—but the boy to manhood growing, 

Heeds not the time—he sees but one sweet 
form, 

One young fair face, from bower of jasmine glow- 


ing, 

And all his loving heart with bliss is warm : 
So noon, unnoticed, seeks the western shore, , 
And man forgets that Noon returns no more. 


Night tappeth gently at a casement gleaming 
With the thin fire light, flickering faint and 


Ow ; 

By which a grey-haired man is sadly dreaming 
O’er pleasures gone—as all Life’s pleasures go : 

Night calls him to her—and he leaves his door, 

Silent and dark ;—and he returns no more. 


MARY. 


Tue graceful and the beautiful, 
The gentle, kind, and airy, 
Together met, to mould the form, 
And gift the mind of Mary: 
There’s nature in each careless curl, 
In every grace a moral ; 
Her mouth—'tis Cupid’s mouth—sweet girl, 
And full of pearls and coral ! 


She’s like the key-stone to an arch 
That consummates all beauty ; 

She’s like the music to a march, 
Which sheds a joy on duty! 

All happy thoughts and feelings rife 
Seem evermore to guide her ; 

The very ills and cares of life 
Forget themselves beside her ! 


Each sweet expressive glance appears 
Of nature’s best selection : 

It took the world six thousand years’! 
To perfect such perfection ! 

All gifts divine that could combine, 
All charms of nymph or fairy, 

Agreed to grace one beauteous tuce, 
And witch the world with Mary ! 


She speeds as if with wings, so fleet 
No birds could ere surpass then, 
Yet none can ever spy her feet, 
Though ’tis believed she has them! 
She lends a spell to every scene, 
Her step makes winter vernal ; 
A something half divine, between 
The earthly and eternal ! hb. 


Each of us bears within himself a world 
unknown to his fellow beings, and each may 
relate of himself a history resembling that of 
every one, yet like that of no one, 
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Correspondence. 


WESTERN AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 17, 1849. 
Messrs. Epitors :—A brief chapter on Lite- 
rary Matters in this city may be able to 
you and interesting to your rs. You 
know that for some time there has been a 
struggle among book writers and book pub- 
lishers of the west to make “ home manufac- 
tures” attractive and profitable. That much 
has been done you will not deny, and that 
much remains to be done you will readily 
admit. 

We have at present a number of authors in 
this city whose writings are attracting atten- 
tion throughout the country. Some of them 
have been a long time known in the “ literary 
world,” others are young at the business, and 
may still be considered “ apprentices.” I 
propose giving you a short sketch of their 
“ whatabouts.” 

Rev. James H. Perkins has given up his 
pulpit. Besides his regular articles for 
the “ North American Review” and the “ Wes- 
tern Quarterly Review,” he is writing tales 
for the “ Cincinnati Gazette” and “ National 
Era.” He devotes the greater portion of his 
labor to an historical work, as yet unannounc- 
ed, but which I am assured promises to be a 
work that will contribute greatly towards giv- 
npn literature the high character de- 
sired. 

W. D. Gatiacuer, the poet-politician and 
literary editor of the ‘* Cincinnati Gazette,” 
occasionally puts forth a pleasant oe tag 
lishes reform poems in the “ National Era,” 
and is engaged in a series of papers upon the 
“ Resources of the West,” two numbers of 
which have been published, and met with mach 
favor from several of the first journals in the 
States. 

Emerson Bennett, a novel writer of grow- 
ing celebrity, who is steadily employed in the 
art of book-making by the proprietors of the 
“ Great West,” has for six or eight months 
been engaged on the production of a new 
western novel. 

The Misses Cary, who have a pleasant 
country seat about five miles from the city, as 
all who see the “ National Era” know, con- 
tinue to indite “ fancy verses,” and keep up 
a position among the “ poetesses of America.” 

T. Austin Srery is a young man who 
“sets at the stand” in one of our printing 
establishments, and writes very pretty stories, 
a number of which have gone the newspaper 
rounds. He is now publishing a serial tale in 
the “ Great West,” which, though not equal to 
some of his less elaborate productions, is quite 
popular. 

L. A. Hive, formerly of the “ Herald of 
Trath,” is now the writing editor of an even- 
ing paper, the working editor of the * Western 
Quarterly Review,” and writes “ reform’ arti- 
cies for various newspapers. 

Jem Nobs, the nom de plume of a young 
lawyer of this city, Correspondent of the 
“ Yankee Blade” of Boston, and the “ Spirit” 
of your city, is about to see a volume of 
humorous sketches, to be illustrated by a west- 
ern artist. 

J. W. Drxon is another one of the “art 
typographical,” who is known as the author of 
pleasant stories. 

F. W. Tuomas, a native of this city, but not 
at present a resident, is soon to publish a new 
work, which has been highly spoken of, I 
think, in the Lit. World, or 

Our Literary Enterprises should not pass 


unnoticed. <A few days since one.of our book 
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pe nh gr Dumas’s Novel, “ Antony,” 
obtai by them from Paris and translated 
here. ‘We are shortly to have a new Literary | 
got up after the style of the Home 


| 
per, 
mae which is to equal it in sypdqvephtent | 


appearance, and if the first of eastern corre-_ 
apondents as well as western avail the pro- 

ietors anything, it will not fall far short in| 
iterary merits of any of the firmest establish- 
ed hebdomadals of your city or Philadelphia. 


We have at present eleven daily and nine- 


teen weekly papers, three monthlies, and one | 
quarterly publication in this city. 
Of the fine arts a word. Our Art-Union is 


prospering in a flattering manner. 
lery contains numerous choice paintings. 
Robb’s copy of Powers’ statue of the Greek | 
Slave has been purchased by the Directors. | 
Two of our finest artists depart this week for | 
permanent residence in the east. I refer to) 
the Brotuers Frankenstew. G. N. takes 
with him a number of superb landscape pic- 
tures. Besides a number of excellent pictures, 
J. P, takes a bust of the wife of Ex-Governor 
Seward, which does him great credit as an 
amateur sculptor. J. H. Beaxp, a Cincinnati 
Artist, well known in your city, is now paint- | 
ing a large sized picture for exhibition, entitled | 
“The Last Victim of the Delage.” It will be 
his chef d’eeuvre. 








Archeological. 


{From the London Lit. Gazette.) 
RESEARCHES ROUND ABOUT NINEVEH, AND 
NOTICE OF A NEW VOYAGE DOWN THE TIGRIS. 
We have just been favored with the follow- 
ing article taken from a communication, dated 
Bagdad, 5th June, 1849, from Lieut.-Colonel 
Williams, R.A., the Commissioner on the part 
of her Britannic Majesty, as one of the medi- 
ating powers for surveying and determining 
the boundary line between the Ottoman and 
Persian empires, in conformity with the stipu- 
lations of the treaty signed last year. 

Colonel Williams, an intimate friend of Dr. 
Layard, on his way to join his brother com- 
missioners in the Persian Gulf, where their 
operations were to commence, anticipated his 
departure from Constantinople by a few weeks, 
in order to be enabled to visit the late scene of 


| rival antiquaries may be able to 


with a view of rescuing the memory of the 
damaged sculptures from oblivion, and which, 
he concludes, had been stolen by the Turkish 
postal authorities. A strong presumption will, 
however, arise in the minds of those who are 
acquainted with Dr. Layard’s octavo, that 
ive the best 


, 
information on this subject ; a should Sir 


Stratford Canning, to whom the packet was 
j addressed, and whom the nation has to thank 
| 


for enabling Dr. Layard to commence and ef- 
fectively to carry out his wonderful researches, 
fail in recovering the hermetically sealed tin 
capsules in which the drawings were inc!osed, 


The Gal- | we have stil] the satisfaction of knowing that 
Mr. | these valuable sketches will not be lost to the 


world, although they may appear under ano- 
ther name, and in another country, edited by 
some literary jackdaw, who does not disdain to 
decorate himself with ill-gotten plumes, and 
build up a pseudo-reputation on the labor of 
others. Itis, consequently, with great anxiety 
that the Colonel awaits the result of inquiries 
set on foot, and the return of the Tatar, the 
mure so, as a second batch had subsequently 
been forwarded in like manner, which he fears 
may have shared the fate of the first. 

Afier having expedited the ill-fated cylinders, 
the Colonel is joined by his party, in whose 
company he visits Khorsabad, Barshakee, 
Kharpust, and thence round to Nimrood, thus 
completing the entire circuit of ancient Nine- 
veh. At Khorsabad and Nimrood, he has dis- 
covered sculptured bulls, as he deseribes them, 
sufficient to stock a!] the museums in Europe ; 
these had been only half re-buried, the heads 
and general sculpture appearing as fresh as if 
all had but just left the atelier of the Assyrian 
workman. ‘The weather was most propitious, 
and the almost ripe corn was waving in lux- 
uriant ear close around these long-entombed 
treasures, 

The Colonel’s party suffered, however, se- 
verely from the paucity of water and the bitter 
quality of that which could be procured, in the 
intense heat of a Mesopotamian suimmer, dur- 
ing their trip to Al Hadgee in the desert of 
Sinjar ; the desert, at about three days’ jour- 
ney from Mossul, instead of being an arid 
waste, was at this season carpeted with flowers 
of every hue, a change which, however, en- 





Dr. Layard’s operations on his way towards 
the south. This we mentioned especially in| 
a former paragraph, and have alluded to in| 
others, which appeared on the same subject in 
this periodical, to which letter the Colone) al- 
ludes in his present description of the condition 
of the Nineveh ruins. At that time, it should 
be observed, he had received only the first por- 
tion of Dr. Layard’s »vork. 

In the subsequent week he had made con- 
pare A ae in the excavations on sites 
with which Dr, Layard had been unable, from 
want of time and means, as well as from the 
advanced season of the year, to occupy him- 
self, and had brought to light a chamber in the 
royal palace, the sculptures of which represent 
the operations of a siege conducted by battering 
rams and catapultas, together with the pas- 
sage of the ditch and the escalade of the cita- 
del —military operations, the invention of which 
has hitherto been attributed to the Greeks, but 
which we now learn, from the indubitable tes- 
timony recorded on these marbles, were prac- 
tised in Assyria many centuries before the 
era at which that highly civilized and at once 
military and scientific nation flourished. 

Allading to the drawings taken by himself, 
after Dr. Layard’s departure, and also recorded 





in a Literary Gazette, the Colonel 
regrets the cakenrvinge of his own drawings, 


dures for a period of only three weeksafter the 
spring rains. The appearance of these mea- 
dows, it will be remembered, is graphically, 
we may almost say a OY cay by Dr. 
Layard in his work. The Colonel here visited 
the ancient palace of the Persian satraps, con- 
sisting of arched chambers, one hundred and 
fifty feet long by sixty high, constructed of ad- 
mirable masonry, and it may be a satisfaction 
to Mr. Ruskin, the enthusiastic author of the 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, to learn that not 
a vestige of was perceptible in the 
whole pile. alls toa very considerable ex- 
tent, and towers of hewn stone, remain stand- 
ing, in a high state of preservation, around the 
palace, which was a ruin even as early as the 
days of Julian, after whose death his army had 
to avoid that route as a “solitude” without 
water, or the capabilities of supplying suste- 
nance for its legions. The Colonel, after se- 
curing a drawing of the present state of the 
ruins, on a spot so seldum visited by Eu- 
ropeans, and which may in future ages prove 
most interesting, as showing its state in 1849, 
returned from his seven days’ expedition, half 
roasted by the sun, and sighing for a cup of 
pure water with that desire which those alone 
can appreciate who have visited those countries, 
None indeed in this humid climate can form 
any conception of what thirst really is, when 


RLD. 


[Sept. 29, 
the desiccating process has continned {or 8 
certain period, and all the moisture has flowed 
off from the body in perspiration; the tongue 
then cleaves to the fauces so as to interdict ar. 
ticulate utterance, an effect far more severe| 
felt by Europeans than the Arabs of the cou 
who obtain considerable relief from chew 
bullet to create saliva. 

The Colonel was, throughout this tour, ac. 
companied by the Sheikh of the great tribe of 
Sharimer, driven by the tyranny and exactions 
of the Pasha of Mossul into rebellion, and 
which was taking its revenge in pillaging and 
plundering the surrounding country of Nisabiy 
in the north of the desert, even close up ty 
Marclin, which deprived our traveller of the 
favorable opportunity he would otherwise 
have had of seeing the chieftain surrounded by 
his clan. : 

On his arrival at Mossul he found his raf 
had been prepared for his departure, and jn 
five days was floating down the Tigris on the 
singular fabric. The construction of these 
ralts has already been described by Dr. Layard; 
we, however, add the Colonel’s description of 
them, as further illustrative of The Remains of 
Nineveh. The “ kelleek,” or ratt, consisted of 
a compact body of inflated sheep and vost 
skins, upon which was fastened a platform of 
rough sticks, together with timber, for the 
market of Bagdad. Upon this was constructed 
a platform of rough planks, exactly similar to 
those represented in Layard’s drawings of the 
sculptures of Khorsabad and Nimrood. Wooden 
bedsteads, covered with conical felt-tops, pro- 
tect the traveller from the influence of the sun 
and rain. The cost of these two rafts was the 
same as that of mulesand camels, and amount- 
ed to 90/. ‘This mode of travelling has, how. 
ever, the advantages of expedition and the 
saving of fatigue in its favor, not to mention 
the danger which is avoided in passing through 
a country where le droit des plus forts is the 
law of the land. And thus the total journey 
to Bagdad is performed in eight instead of six- 
teen days, with the additional advantage of 
being under shelter, at a season when the heat 
is suffocating. On his way down, the Colonel 
visited all the Assyrian, Persian, and Arabian 
ruins which lay in his course near the banks 
of the Tigris, and are set down in most of the 
better modern maps—Hamuna Aalee, at Nin- 
rood, Toprack Kaleh, Tacroot, Eskee Bagdad, 
Dameer, Sommavra, &c. The Median wall, 
and the splendid canals of Narashwan and its 
feeders, are seen frum the heights of Dooree ; 
in short, every succeeding hour brought him 
past a succession of ruins of infinite extent, in 
a country where a few nomad Arabs are the 
sole inhabitants. Every evening the Colonel, 
who is an excellent shot and a keen sportsman, 
was enabled to enjoy the pleasure of the chase; 
he found the “ framolin,” or black partridge, 
and the common red-legged bird of the same 
genus, in great abundance. The first he de- 
scribes as the most beautiful and gamelike he 
had ever seen, occupying, zoologically, the 
place between the pheasant and the grouse. 

From Sommavra he found the whole country 
inundated by the upland water from Kurdistan 
and Upper Armenia ; and on reaching Bagdad 
that district was flooded up to the very dyke, 
which is the sole safeguard of the city, and 
without which the whole would be swept from 
the face of the earth. 

The reception of the British Commissioner 
by the Pasha of Bagdad was most flattering. 
o time was lost in sending his state barge UP 
to convey the Commissioner on shore: but 
however agreeable this testimony of respect 
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might be to her Majesty’s representative in his 
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, he friendly and hearty rec 

jal capacity, the Iriendly ane y recep- 
oe British Resident, Major Rawlinson, 
was not less so in his private character. Major 
Rawlinson has already established for himself 
an European reputation, for his indefatigable 
jabors in deciphering the arrow-headed cha- 
racter ; and it is most agreeable to find that, to 
his vast amount of general information, he 
adds those qualities not always found combined 
in men of deep erudition. 

The Colonel describes the thermometer as 
standing at 95°, with the certainty of a speedy 
rise to 120°, at which temperature of the other 
world it remains until October. 

This slight sketch of a tour down the Tigris, 
if it does naught else, will serve to deinonstrate 
how wide a field lies fallow for enterprise in a 
country of which but for the courage and 
enterprise of J)r. Layard, and a spirit which 
njects the tame word “impossible” trom its 
vocabulary, we should now know comparatively 
little, and that little from vague report, uncer- 
tain surmise, and the fragments of ancient 
authors, most of which our want of local 
knowledge would have rendered us incapable of 
appreciating, nay, of even comprehending. 
‘The discoveries in Egypt and elsewhere have 
relieved Herodotus from the unenviatle reputa- 
tion of a eredulous retailer of monstrous fables, 
adding faith to his testimony still unconfirmed 
aliunde; those in Assyria enable us to under- 
stand many passages of the Old Testament, 
which they confirm and illustrate, and of which 
mere incidental mention is made. 


P Che Pine Arts. 


QOLE’S DREAM OF ARCADIA. 

As the honor of introducing the pastoral, after 
the order of Theocritus, into Roman literature 
belongs to Virgil, so the same honor is due to 
Cole as the Parent of true idyl or pastoral 
painting in America. And as Greece and 
Rome never had any equals in that delightful 
kind of poesy to the above-mentioned authors, 
somay we venture, at the least, to predict that 
our country will produce few, if ever any, supe- 
riors to Cole, in that charming species of pic- 
ture. That no one will arise who may sur- 
pass him in simple portraiture of the country, 
who would presume to say? That any one 
will whose work in its unity and variety shall 
so entirely consist of poetic language, we may 
dare to doubt. A master’s pencil comes not 
in every generation to the hand of a fine poet. 
His claim to this eminence rests, it must be 
admitted, not on the number of his pastorals, 
but on the excellence of a very few; a sufii- 
cient basis, when we discover that in them he 
has given-us all the tokens of the requisite 
power as effectually as he could have done in 
hundreds, 

By pastorals let it be understood to mean, 
not those pictures of the country in which 
men and animals are subordinate and merely 
incident to the main design, but those in which 
they are in such wise actors, that the land- 
scape has, at least, a moral subordination ; 
Where all conspires to tell a story, and that a 
story of rustic life and manners. The Dream 
of Arcadia is at once an illustration of the 
picture idyl,and a splendid specimen. Every- 
thing in it ministers to one end—the expres- 
sion of simple rural life in its most pleasurable 
flow. Earth and air, sounds and motions, the 
season, the very temper of the elements, and 
all living things, serve to gather the sentiments 
and thoughts of the beholder into the sweetly 
running current of a joyous existence in the 
country. A dream and a most delightful 
dreain of hearts, beating healthily upon na- 











ture’s breast, was in the poet’s brain. Togive 
his vision a palpable frame and dwelling on the 
earth ; to pass this fine creation as a soul into 
a body, that it might have a substantial, out- 
ward being, for the delight of kindred minds, 
was the intention of the artist in this present 
instance of his handiwork, 

It is not upon the mountain pinnacle, nor on 
the broad lake, nor the wide prairie, that the 
mind sinks most naturally down among the 
affections, but in the valley. Thought subsides 
more easily in pleasing sensations when we 
ourselves sink into the embrace of nature. 
When her warm arms are around us, and her 
soft apparel folds us in, then is it that our 
childhood, our native loves and sympathies 
more readily get uppermost, and our simple, 
innocent feelings have a freer and more glad- 
ful play. ‘The scene of the pastoral is, there- 
fore, happily laid in a vale; and that in the ro- 
mantic bosom of the Peloponnesus. Up, far 
up a gently ascending vale, sight wanders 
westward, on—on, and only pauses at the airy 
pass through which the last ranks, of one of 
the brilliant days of Arcady, are marching to 
other climes. Karth and atmosphere proclaim 
that we are on the track of the king of day in 
a glorious progress. Everything visible seems 
to have been trampled with a golden magnifi- 
cence, and rolled with the wheels of a glow- 
ing splendor. More than this—the vale is 
not yet clear of the royal company. Tempted 
back, the silvery-footed deserters return by 
thousands through boughs and shrubbery, over 
rocks and green sward, to take their parting 
tenderly of juicy verdure and timid shadows. 
Rising from the valley, the eye sweeps north- 
ward over a high wide tract of hill and dale, 
half lost in soft and hazy shade, and bounded 
by a range of castellated mountains, the first 
ot which, at the distance of a mile or more, re- 
ceives in mid air the day’s final salute full on 
its rocky pinnacles and towers. Alinost be- 
neath their droppings we pause at a Greek 
temple, “a thing of beauty,” looking ever 
calmly down the luxuriant summit of the east- 
ern slope, across which fliis a wing of 
“living light,” and at whose base a “ river 
windeth o1 its own sweet will,’ and hasting 
forward under the shades of a Grecian bridge 
to wed the mountain stream, still nearer on the 
sight, bursting on the senses freshly ina white 
cataract up a broken chasm. ‘Thus happily 
united with a silent company of shrubs and 
rocks to witness, they glide aiong by the lilies 
and herbage, lipping the banks to our very 
feet. On the left, barely twice the flight 
of an arrow, spread the tops of a vast and 
ancient assemblage of trees, in whose leafy 
chambers are heid the first solemnities of 
twilight, and beneath whose far-receding 
arches dew-iooted evening will presently steal 
in for vespers. Over ali this, the fairest, most 
luxurious cradle in which earth, humming her 
loving lullaby, rocks the new-born June, bends 
a heaven which subdues an exuberance of 
pearly light to accord with its own serenity. 
Such, indeed, is the form, the tint, and the dis- 
posal of an almost infinite variety of things ;— 
such the feeling and expression of the entire 
whole into which that variety is melted as to 
speak of life,—life full of mild, sweet rest— 
tuil, at the same moment, of joyous, innocent 
festivity. Earthly and etherial meiodies blend 
into a tide of harmony, the flow and power ot 
which bear away the willing heart, though the 
intellect may not fix the exact meaning of the 
language of the song. ‘The spirit of the vale 
flies in the sky ; the spirit of the sky floats in 
the vale. Something >weet and evanescent as 
perfume has gone up ; something pure, serene, 





and everlasting has come down. The mellow 
hue of the clouds sown through the ether has 
an answer in the precions rays broken and 
strewn along the land. There is an universal 
“ All hail ;” distance speaks to distance, moun- 
tain to mountain ; grove motions to grove, and 
bough to bough. The presence of evening is 
everywhere—fel/ rather than seen: the pre- 
sence of day is everywhere—seen more than 
felt. Light skips, and darts, and kindles 
among the moist still shades; moisture 
quenches, shadows veil, and silence hushes the 
live and restless light. Life and gladness 
leap and bound about, but ever spring into the 
embrace of shadowy repose. Night has sprang 
her invisible net and caught the day’s most 
imaginative moment. Lite, joy, and beauty 
struggle in the dreamy meshes. Ina word. so 
finely attuned is all nature to the spirit of a 
pastoral, as of itself to suggest happy passages 
of rural life. Were there no breathing crea- 
ture in view, we should unavoidably feel our- 
selves looking upon a land in which there 
must be, at that instant, hundreds of sheep, 
shepherds, and peasants, living, loving, and ene 
joying. ‘To the pastoral actually represented 
the “ whole visible scene ” speaks with perfect 
fituess, and expresses for it the completest 
sympathy. Every effect ministers an impulse 
and feeling in exquisite accord with the senti- 
ments aud actions of the persons who appear 
before us. Out of the remotest object springs 
thought that flows in like blood, or darts like 
nervous energy to give vividness and strength 
to the great central thought, which, in its turn, 
is ever shedding over all a moral radiance, 
And so, while the humanity, at the heart of the 
picture, is nourished by its nature from every 
extreme, its nature also receives spirit trom its 
humanity. This gives assurance that the 
work is a simple, harmonious creation,—the 
result of one act of the creative power; and 
announces its maker in the truest sense both 
the Artist and the Poet. 

This may be illustrated by a slight process 
of reproduction. On the summit of a rock 
hill beyond the temple, rendered with saunas 
ing spirit, a bit of pasture declines into soft, 
misty shadow ;—there sheep are stirring, 
busily, yet quietly stirring on the now mois- 
tening grass: on the swelling hill-side below 
the temple the fleecy creatures lie down in 
their whiteness, bedded in yielding verdure 
and bathed in Sun,—kindly promises of Juscious 
rest. Quite down on the right, at the junction 
of the streams, the skirt of evening is palpably 
on the mingling waters ;—there wade in the 
full-ted cattle, drinking in sweet coldness, and 
breathing balm upon the dinply element. 
Roused by the guatherd from some woody 
uook up the vale, a flock comes trotting home- 
ward to the fold. On that knoll of green- 
sward across the river directly in our front, 
and within the hearing of a kid’s cry, a 
drowsy rustic lies upon his back with a knot 
of goats ruminating beside him. I:mmersed in 
a gush of warm sunshine, fancy sees him let- 
ting down his lazy eyelids, and gathering feli- 
city from all that steals in through his other 
seuses: zephyr wings him in the tace; sigis 
trom the full-topped pine above him pour their 
geutle troubles in his ears; smites sharply the 
tlitting of a quick bird, and tarries the hum of 
late bees, dusting fragrant smells from the 
flowery draperies of the brown trunk ; close by 
are the breathing and ever-busy chewing of 
his full-udder charge; further off iusect and 
river murmurings, warblings, lowings a d 
bleatings, music and voices. Steeped in ie 
quiet delight “of waking dreams,” hap, y 
tancies, honeyed sensations. like his own kids, 
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chase each other round and round. Ever and 
anon, with eyes half open, looking up through 
the feathery leafage, he spies in the same 
glance the lofty plumes of the pine gleaming 
with golden light, and soft fires in the ermine 
of the cloud, and further still the blue sky; 
and “ the soft blue sky melts into his heart,— 
he feels the witchery of the soft blue sky.” 
And now come nearer. On the siver-bank op- 
posite see a woman finding pleasure less in 
the loveliness of things than in the freedom 
and sportiveness of her children. Three run 
at will within her call, “ and the babe leaps up 
on his mother’s arm.” Three run according 
to choice and the impulse of their natures— 
the girl to the lap of the blossomy bank, and 
the boys to the water. True to the spirit in 
him, the elder lad dares the stream and seeks 
the shining lilies floating on the further side ; 
while the younger, with a flower or two, and 
his impatience, waits at the current’s edge to 
share the handful with his brother. The 
heart of the picture, though, beats in the breast 
of the great grove up to the left. One could 
search for these memorials of the fortunate 
Tityrus, and listen for the strains “of the 
dainty Ariel—” 
“ Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.”’ 

There, upon elastic turf, pastoral life is hand- 
ed over to the care of one of its rosy -easons. 
Whence come they? whither do they go? 
are no thoughts of ours any more than they 
are thoughts of theirs. Ours is only what is 
theirs—the melody and life, the sweetness, 
quietness, and grace of present enjoyment, irre- 
spective of yesterday or to-morrow. Cushion- 
ed on the velvet between the mossy roots “ of 
the huge, broad-breasted, old oak tree,” fore- 
most of the wood, sits a patriarch of the shep- 
herds calmly musing, — tells us, on the 
experiences of age and the hopes of youth; at 
his feet rests a loving swain with his gentle 
shepherdess and dog, holding in a string a 
playful kid decked with a necklace of flowers ; 
a few steps further on a rustic, leaning against 
a tree, plays upon a sylvan pipe, and a damsel 
beats a tambour, to the sound of which ano- 
ther with a flowery wreath “foots it featly 
here and there:” still further in, and around 
an image of the presiding genius of the grove, 
a group of children bound, half of them into 
view, in all the exuberance of youthful merri- 
ment. Laughter and frolic on tiptoe and down 
upon the grass are the order—rather the 
graceful disorder of the moment. Of this up- 
leaping, sparkling fountain of innocent glad- 
ness the eye at length —— takes leave, and 
glides in over a carpet of living green and 
gold to the grove’s centre, where “ shades high 
over-arched embower :” 


* Sober, steadfast, and serene, 
. * *~ ” 





“ With even step and musing gait,”’ 


a solitary—half his years in the arms of me- 
mory and half in those of anticipation—feeds 
on the fond melancholy that comes with lone- 
liness and twilight. Thus childhood and 
youth, manhood in the bright kindling of the 
affections, manhood in the paler fires of intel- 
lect, and old age atmosphered with mild 
serenity, all unite spontaneously, each accord- 
ing to the laws of its nature, in giving one 
accordant response to the genial influences of 
the vlace and moment. The force of nature 
falls upon and bounds on the soul’s elasticity, 
and opens up its kindly salient springs. 
Gladness breathes in every sentiment, speaks 
in every action; and all, health, motion, melo- 
dy, repose,is one odorous flowering of joy. 
Regarding the picture as purely an idyl, all 


THE 





accessories which do not with nature contri- 
bute directly to its individuality may seem to 
disturb the general harmony. In fact, they 
do; but designedly, and with the same effect 
as discords in music, giving it by the force of 
brief and sudden contrast more character. 
They add to the might and smoothness of the 
main stream of expression. The temple, fair 
in its proportions, grand in its elevation, 
smoking censers and solemnities, the bridge 
and horsemen, all suggest the state and the 
metropolis,—the faith, art and science, power 
and luxury of Greece in palmy times; thus 
serving to render the subject itself more defi- 
nite,—giving greater distinctness to the coun- 
try and its rustic peasantry,—bringing them 
out into clearer social and moral relief, and 
with stronger effect, while at the same time 
they complete the symmetry and enhance the 
general amenity of the work as a whole. 

I have hitherto spoken of the Dream of 
Arcadia asa ce m. If it be expres- 
sive of all that has n maintained, and 
doubtless it is of much more, then is it a true 
poem, a fine imaginative creation, “a picture 
rich and rare,” although in a mere artistic 
sense it might prove delective. In this, how- 
ever, it is contidently believed analysis will 
now show that it excels pre-eminently. The 
more carefully it is studied, the more will it be 
found to be true to nature fn the drawing and 
qualities of its forms, in its composition and 
perspectives, in its color, light, and shade; 
facts urged with respect to this master’s 
greater works hitherto considered, and espe- 
cially to be observed in those yet to come, and 
which should therefore render every earnest 
critic diffident how he finds faults before he has 
given them his most serious attention. 

L. L. Nose. 

Catskill, N. Y. 








Che Drama. 


Wuat with the piles of California gold dol- 
lars in some of the Wall street windows, and 
the disappearance of Cholera (to the great 
unlocking of animal and mental elasticity), 
the theatres of the city are doing what the 
price currents call a “ fair business ;” an ex- 
pression which, when applied to theatricals, 
oftentimes signifies a full treasury without 
much regard to dramatic excellence. The 
Chatham and Bowery are pit-ted against each 
other, with the advantages slightly in favor of 
the latter house; where they have a junior 
Macready in the person of Wallack junior, 
and a little. better claim to classieality in the 
presence of Mr. Lester. Mitchell’s Olympic 
is burlesquing Queen Victoria and Prinee Al- 
bert very much to the delight of the b’hoys, 
and the discontent of a gentleman in a shovel 
hat, plaid trousers, and ill-fitting surtout, who 
has been in attendance nightly watching a 
good opportunity for a hiss, but always fright- 
ened when the goose is uppermost in his com- 
position by the savage look of a butcher boy 
just below him. Niblo is gazed upon by 
astonished returned tourists, who find, instead 
of the rubbish and placard-sweated fence they 
left upon the corner of Prince and Broadway 
when escaping heated city air, an inviting 
pile of brick and mortar, which after being 
gazed upon “is visited nightly by admiring 
thousands.” Burton, with all his old favorites 
and many new ones, is certainly taking the 
lead. hile the Broadway, having lost a 
move by advancing opera when the pieces 
were not well supported, is endeavoring to 
ain lost ground by jumping a well-supported 
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dian) into the centre of its adversaries’ stron 
hold. And the Astor Place Opera Hou. 
after a long sleep sinee the last fatal trigedy 
was enacted about it (the epilogue of whic 
is now being delivered at the court of ses, 
sions), has opened with Miss Davenport in " 
round of characters. There is not a time 
killer in Gotham who may not sing in high 
spirits (under favor of parody) this-wise— : 
Oh a life on the ocean wave 
Of Gotham pleasures so cheap ! 
Where Baroums for novelty crave 
And Niblos their Ravels keep. 

We shall py our respects to Miss Dayep. 
port and Mr. Hudson the ensuing week, whey 
a longer time than has been at this Writing 
allowed us to judge of their respective merit, 
shall have elapsed since their debuts. |; jg 
not until the succession of many nights, whey 
a performer has adapted himself to the com. 
pany he is thrown into, that he displays his 

st points and acquits himself to his best 
ability. 

Mr. Brougham’s new domestic drama of 
“Temptation,” at the Chambers street the. 
atre, while making no claim to high excel. 
lence, possesses much worthy of critical re. 
gard. It is local, and being local is natural, 
which is saying a great deal when we think 
how often authors write with New York on 
their paper and London in their mind ; and 
how often actors stand amid Gotham scenes 
and talk as though they were in Cornhill or 
the Strand. It has a pointed moral. Not 
one which comes in as a tag like the address 
“We hope our kind friends, &c. &c. ;” but 
one whieh seizes your apprehension in the 
very first scene, and walks with you until the 
falling of the curtain, 

A grasping merchant (Clarke) has seized 
upon certain property which he holds to hiw- 
self by concealing the will that bequeathed 
it to a rightful heir, The latter with his wife 
is the prey of a boarding-house keeper (search 
for id genus anywhere in Pearl or Catharine 
streets with a certainty of finding good speci- 
mens), who is about turning them out of 
doors. ‘The merchant’s aged clerk (admira- 
bly sustained by Lynne) prevails upon his 
employer to give relief Ly commenting on the 
latter’s generosity—ignorant of the fatal re- 
morse that sometimes prompted it. A check 
is given ; but on his way to the donee. afier 
having cashed it, the old man loses the money. 
It is found by a New York carman (Mr. Bur- 
ton: and surely the manager had been out on 
the wharves studying the character) who had 
been that day at his noon meal, querulous to 
his wife about his hard lot, and loudly envi- 
ous of those more prosperous than himself. 
The finding constitutes “the Temptation.” 
The tempter triumphs, and for two days un- 
easiness and self-reproach make the carmat 
as miserable as his worst enemy could desire. 
He abuses his wife (Mrs. Brougham) ; gets 
drunk ; and is harsh to his stable man and as- 
sistant—a rough Paddy, whom he has takeo 
into omangmen. out of charity, and who is 
represented—it is almost needless to add—by 
Brougham. Meanwhile the clerk and the de- 
frauded heir are in a distracted state. The 
former is accused by the employer of stealing 
it. The clerk finds the will which the mer- 
chant regains by stratagem; and is triump)- 
ing, when news of the death of his only son 
drives him to despair, confession, and restora- 
tion. The carman, after as much secret ml 
sery as he could sustain, determines to restore 
the money. In his agitation he leaves it at 
home, where, being seen by the wife, she de- 





t of Arva (Mr. Hudson, an Irish come- | 


tects in its presence the cause of her hus 








No. 139.) 


‘s uneasiness and flies to give it to the 
— Husband and wife meet on the same 
errand; and reconciliation and peace of 
mind follow of course—its effect being 
marred (to the great annoyance of nervous 
Paddy) S some of the audience rushing to 
the door as if impatient to quit the place—in- 
grates that they are—where they received so 
much delight. - 


What is Calked About. 


—— The topic of the week, which has 
certainly been well “talked about,” is the 
diplomatic dismissal of M. Poussin by the 
Government at Washington, with the publi- 
cation of the nonchalant critical letter to Mr. 
Rush by M. De Tocqueville, which has the 
novelty of a newspaper review, in its air of 
complacent censoriousness introduced among 
the usual highly respectable, roundabout com- 
plimentary inuendoes of ministers plenipoten- 
tiary. One moral of the matter would appear 
to be, for the nonce, that literary diplomatists 
are not the most successful. The force and 
vitality of genuine authorship, with the allow- 
able irregularities of thought and expression, 
are with difficulty tamed down to the reserve 
and monotonous decorum of state papers, for 
the preparation of which a mercantile training, 
with the customary moderation of money 
circulars or letters to correspondents or the 
cautions of legal experience, would seem to 
be fur better adapted. An author who tole- 
rates a conventionalism is so far a lost man, 
consigned to mediocrity and oblivion; a 
statesman who does not, is as unfit for his 
office as a Dante in a drawing-room. M. 
Poussin and De Tocqueville are both writers 
of politieal sagacity, and have each of them | 
produced admirable books on Democracy in | 
America; but they have succeeded in agitating 
a very unpleasant difficulty, where inferior 
men of less individuality of temperament 
would have been spared the blunder. We do | 
not mean to say that writing a good book 
unfits a man for conducting a civil corre- 
spondence, or that author craft and state craft 
are necessarily irreconcilable ; but that a mix- 
ture of judgment, even with the accompani- 
went of slowness, is better than the fiery edge 
of the present popular literary school—for the 
purpose. Authors in the employ of govern- 
ments must learn that what would give 
piquancy to an article may be treason to the 
state. Great writers must condescend to be 
dull in the service of their country ; abandon 
trope and metaphor for the interests of com- 
meree, and sacrifice whole reams of point and 
piquancy for the good of the Exchange. It 
would seem to be necessary (there being no 
apparent motive for intentional insult) that 
there should be a new understanding of diplo- 
matie etiquette ; more latitude should be 
allowed for the expression of logic and senti- 
ment; or auihorship, pocketing the glory and 
rewards, should sit down conientedly and be 
snubbed into dulness and propriety. 

——The trial of the Astor Place Rioters 
drags its slow lengih along, not having been 
brought to a conclusion at the time of going to 
press. Very little of interest has as yet been 
developed—beyond a few speculations on the 
formation of juries, induced by the course of 
the counsel for the defence. Now and then 
iu the evidence we get a peep into the 
Mysteries of New York, to which once popu- 
lar work of Ned Buntline that author is made 
to contribute a reluctant chapter. The intro- 
duction of his Roman sword, his rear guard 











at the tavern, the.relief of his pockets by the 
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abstraction of the pistols in the saloon of the 
theatre, have an air of comic romance, which 


breaks in oddly upon the gloom of this melan- | 
the issue of the 


choly affair, Whatever 
trial, a lesson of the danger and wickedness 


of a first violation of the laws cannot fail to | 


be impressed upon the public mind. The argu- 
ment of paving stones and brickbats is a 
remedy of brute force and tyranny of the old 
world, not at all suited to American freedom 
of opinion. 
An interesting communication has ap- 
peared through the columns of the Providence 
Journal, from the proof sheets of the Chinese 
Repository sent to this country by S. Wells 
Williams, Esq., the author of the Middle King- 
dom, now in Canton, and hopeful yet of an 
entrance into Japan, relating to the detention 
of a body of American sailors by the Japanese, 
and their release by the U, 8. Sloop of War 
Preble. These sailors, including several 
Hawaiians, were some thirteen in number, 
who had deserted from their ship for ill-usage, 
escaped to the land, and were immediately 
arrested by the natives, suffering various 
degrees of confinement and much ill-usage, 
til the Preble arrived from Hong Kong for 
their release. ‘Ihe people in some instances 
showed a disposition to treat them kindly, 
but fears of the government, with its jealous 
policy, checked all hospitality. It would seem, 
trom the narrative of the sailors, that the old 
imputed habit of compelling foreigners to 
tread upon the Cross is still kept up at the 
dvor of the town-house at Nagasaki. On the 
arrival of the Preble at the latter place, there 
was ani unusual stir, one of the precautionary 
measures of non-intercourse being the estab- 
lishment of a cordon of boats round the vessel, 
lighted at night oy torches. ‘I'‘here was the 
commencement of an insincere and protracted 
negutiation, strongly marked by Japanese cun- 
niug and humbug, which the Commander 
peremptorily put an end to, and obtained the 
men. In addition to the ranaway crew of the 
Ladega, another sailor was delivered up, 
whose probable fate some time since was a mat- 
ter of newspaper speculation, one Ronald 
McDonald, who left the whaler Plymouth, of 
Say Harbor, with the consent of the captain, 
alone in his boat, to try his chances in a 
Japanese exploration. He met with but little 
better success than the refugees, though his 
imprisonment seems to have been of a more 
disunguished character. If he has any talent 
at narrative, he has a story to relate worth tell- 
ing. All these circumstances, with the in- 
creasing Amerivan whaling interests in the 
adjacent seas, render some proper mission to 
the Japanese highly desirable. It might lead 
the way to commercial advantages; at any 
rate it is called for on the score of humanity, 
that the Japanese sense of hospitality may be 
somewhat quickened towards any unfortunate 
Americans in future, who may be thrown upon 
their shores. 
Foreign journals speak of the cele- 
bration of the hundredth birthday of Goethe 
in Germany. At Berlin there was a festival 
of three days, including a banquet on the 
28th August, presided over by Humboldt. 
The room was embellished with memorials of 
the poet, including the autograph MSS. of 
Egmontand Faust. An address was delivered 
by Professor Rosenkranz, and the President 
read a paper which he has contributed as the 
preface to a Goethe Album, a publication 
about to be established, it is stated, by the 
Princess of Prussia. Celebrations were held 
at Frankfort and Weimar. 

—— Another celebration of a larger era 








‘is proposed in an English paper, an Anglo- 
Saxon Jubilee, to be held on occasion of the 
present year furnishing the ¢housandih anni- 
versary of the birth of Alfred the Great, 
, Wantage in Berkshire, his birth-place, is pro- 
posed as the spot and the time October, the 
birth-day being assigned between the 26th 
and 29th of that month, 849. Old English 
sports and games, a cold collation, a ball, 
toasts, speeches, &c., and an Alfred medal are 
\talked of, with the creation of a fund for a 
|monument on the spot, and a King Alfred 
donation to the Royal Literary Fund. We 
notice the name of Martin Farquhar “Tupper 
on the committee. 

The town of Amiens has lately inau- 
gurated a bronze statue in one of its squares 
to the memory of Dufresne Du Cange. 

The whole of the celebrated Arabian 
breeding stock at St. Cloud and Versailles is 
‘to be brought to the hammer in October, 
including the famous white stallion of pure 
_ blood, ambdani. 

Among the looking-glasses at the 
| late Paris exhibition of national industry was 
‘one 16 feet by 12, the price of which was 
|marked at 12,000 francs. A similar mirror 
| has been shipped at Havre for New Orleans, 
Arresting a rogue by his portrait led 
to a strange blunder the other day in Paris. 
|M. Hormann, says the Journal des Dbats, 
| police agent from New York, was passing 
jalong, when his attention was caught by the 
| countenance of a person whicl bore a murvel- 
lous resemblance to a lithograph of an Ameri- 
can forger in his pocket. The man with the 
fac-simile countenance was arrested on the 
spot, wheu he insisted upon it that he was no 
forger from New York, but Mr. John Norton, 
member of the Peace Congress, from London. 
The portrait was exhibited in evidence, nor 
was Mr. Norton released till the policeman 
was convinced of his error by accompanying 
the prisoner to his hotel. 

—— The Paris correspondence of the Lond. 
Lit. Gazeite furnishes us this bit of ethnologi- 
cal study :—*African travellers have spoken of 
a tribe of Negroes who possess that ornamental 
appendage so much admired by Lord Mon- 
boddo—a tail ; but their statements have never, 
I believe, received implicit credence. It ap- 
pears, however, that a race of men with tails 
really does exist in the interior of Africa, In 
a recent sitting of the Académie des Sciences, 
M. de Couret related that in 1842 he found in 
the service of a friend at Mecca one of these 
wretches, the lowest assuredly of mankind. 
The creature had an exterior prolongation of 
the vertebral column to the extent of three or 
fur inches. He stated that he belonged to 
the tribe of the Ghilanes, whose territory is 
situated far beyond the Senuar, who are thirty 
or forty thousand in number, worship the sun, 
the moon, the stars, the serpent, and the sources 
of a great river (supposed to be the Nile), to 
which last they immolate victims. They eat 
piants, roots, fruits, and raw flesh, and like it 
bleeding ; are very partial to human flesh, and 
eat the bodies of their enemies, of all ages and 
both sexes, whom they may slay in batile! 
‘They, however, preter the flesh of women and 
children as more succulent. They rarely ex- 
ceed five feet in height, are ill-proportioned, 
with long, thin bodies, long arms, longer and 
flatter hands and feet than the rest of human 
kind, have the lower jaw large and long, the 
forehead narrow and excessively retreating, 
the ears long and deformed, the eyes small, 
black, brilliant, the nose Jarge and flat, the 
mouth large, the lips thick, the teeth strong 




















and sharp, the hair woolly, but not abundant. 
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The man examined by M. du Couret had been 
so long in slavery as to have forgotten his 
native language: but he stated that notwith- 
standing he had done all in his power to sub- 
due the savage appetite, he was twice a week 
seized with a rage for raw flesh, which his 
master satisfied by giving him an enormous 
lump of mutton, and that if this were not done, 
he felt that he could not refrain from slaying 
and eating a woman or child. M. du Couret 
says that the natural dispositions of this animal 
were good, that his fidelity to his master was 
striking, and that he was not without intelli- 
gence ; but in the slave-markets of the East, 
where the race is not unknown, they are con- 
sidered everything that is detestable.” 

The same source has the following :—“A 
mass of the private correspondence of Calvin, 
of the very highest literary and historical value, 
has been discovered by a gentleman engaged 
in one of the public colleges of this country, 
and it is, I believe, about to be given to the 
world. The present Minister of Public In- 
struction has, it seems, some control over the 
papers, and fears are expressed that, from his 
well-known Catholic zeal, he will not allow 
them to go forth unmutilated ; but I am relne- 
tant to believe that such an enlightened man 
as M. de Falloux can seriously entertain any 
such injurious design.” 

The catalogue of the American Art- 
Union gives the following facts respecting its 
prosperity and progress :—*“ Its income, from 
#5000, has reached $80,000. The number 
from 937 to 16,476 Its distribution, from 
seven Works of Art, costing about $2000, to 
929, costing more than $50,000. The Insti- 
tution has distributed about 2000 Works of 
Art, painted by 231 different artists, residing 
in fifty towns in sixteen States and Territories, 
from Maine to Louisiana, in Rome, Florence, 
Dusseldorf, Paris, and London.” 

There is a“ Punch,” it seems, published 
in Canada to meet the wants of the present 
disturbed state of feeling in the Province: 
caricature being the legitimate growth of ill 
temper and an invariable revolutionary accom- 
paniment. The Montreal Correspondent of the 
‘vening Post gives the following account of 
it:—* The seventeenth number of the Canadi- 
an‘ Punch’ made its appearance the day betore 
yesterday. This publication has now attained 
a circulation of not far from two thousand co- 
pies, and is very little inferior to its London 
prototype, although it is not so large. ‘The 


principal caricature represents the interior of | 


one of the rooms at the Floricultural Exhibi- 
tion, held here this week; in the centre is a 
little stand, surmounted by a large vase, from 
which proceeds a well known human counte- 
nance, surrounded by foliage, &e.; the vase is 
labelled * Dignitas Neutralis,’ and a gardener 
standing on a pair of steps waters the plant 
with £7,000 per annum ; underneath is written, 
‘ Remarkable variety of the egg-plant, prevented 
by adverse circumstances from being exhibited 
at the Horticultural féte.’ I need hardly say 
that the ‘plant’ represents the egg- pelted Go- 
vernor of Canada, and the gardener is the prime 
minister, Lafontaine. ‘T'wo or three days ago, 
another caricature made its appearance, beau- 
tifully designed and drawn by Mr. Lock, a 
well known artist here, and which will be 
engraved; it répresents Lord Elgin as a fox, 
ar ra by a lot of hounds and huotsmen—the 

ounds have all human faces, the three leaders 
of the pack representing England, Scotland, 
and Jreland, and the national characteristics 
of the fuces are famously preserved. The two 
prominent hantsmen are intended to represent 
the editors of the Gazette and Courier, but the 














likenesses are not very good. One of tiese 
waves his hat and shouts ‘Yoicks! Stole 
away!’ The origin of the thing is this: 
When Lord Elgin sneaked off to Upper Canada, 
he had a guard of honor of the 71st Regiment, 
commanded by Sir Hew Dalrymple. Sir 
Hew is a fine fellow, full of fun, and very 
popular here; as he returned from the escort 
duty, at the head of his men, in passing along | 
Notre Dame, he saw some gentlemen whom he) 
knew, and putting his hand to his mouth in| 
huntsman style, he called out, § Stole away!’ a! 
sporting pbrase used in fox bunting, and intend- 
ed to mark to the field that the fox has broken | 
cover slily, in a different quarter from where | 
he was expected. The allusion is obvious in- 
this case, and Mr. Lock has put it on paper in| 
a most spirited way. By the way, this very | 
excellent young artist, whose principal forte is | 
painting portraits in chalks, is about to visit the | 
United States, where, I am sure, his talents | 
will be more appreciated than they are here.” | 
The Egyptian Correspondent of the | 
London Times records the circumstances of, 
the interment of the late Menemet Att, who 
rose to his eminent station by his military | 
talents, from a first position ef tobaeconist in| 
his native town of Cavalla, in Roumelia, with | 
a sketch of his career, and some glimpses of | 
his private character:— | 
“ His Highness, Menemert Att Pasua, died 
at Alexandria on the 2d of August, and on) 
the following day his body was taken up to! 
Cairo, where he was buried on the 4th, in the | 
new alabaster mosque built by himself in the | 
citadel. The procession from the palace at! 
Ras-el-teen to the canal, was attended by a 
great concourse of people, the European 
Consuls in uniform, with many of the Euro- 
pean residents, and a great number of troops, | 





with arms reversed. On emerging from the | 
place, the coflin was laid at the foot of the 
grand marble stairease, the attendants ga- 
thered round, and the chief Mufti, a venerable | 
old man, advanced, raised his hands, and amid 
profound silence, repeated three times, with a 
pause for mental reflection between each, “ Al- 
lah hoo akbar” (God is great) ; after which he 
twice repeated, “ Salam aleykoun” (Peace be 
with you); and then the procession started, 
the principal officers and grandees emulating 
each o.her for the honor of carrying the coffin 
on their shoulders. On passing the harem, a 
separate building a little to the north of the 
palace, the shrieks and lamentations of the 
women were most piercing. Twenty-six buf- 
faloes were killed and distributed among the 
poor, with 26 vamel loads of bread and dates, 
and a considerable sum of money. At Cairo 
there was no ceremony attending the convey- 
ance of the Pasha’s body from the Nile to its 
final resting-place, and even Abbas Pasha, the 
present Viceroy, joined the funeral only at the 
mosque. 
Oe 


* a * * 


“ Until last year Mehemet Ali enjoyed a very 
strong constitution; his stature was short, 
and his features formed an agreeable and ani- 
mated physiognomy, with a searching look, 
expressive of cunning, nobleness, and amiabi- 
lity. He always stood very upright, and if 
was remarkable, from its being unusual among 
Turks, that he was in the habit of walking up 
and down in his apartments. He was most 
simple in his dress, and cleanly in his person. 
He received strong impressions easily, was 
very frank and open, and could not easily 
conceal his mind. He loved his children with 

reat tenderness, and lived in the interior of 
fie family with great simplicity and freedom 
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from resiraint. He was very fond of playin 

at billiards, chess, draughts, and cards. i 
his latter years he became very merci{y| and 
humane, and generally forgave the Lreatest 
faults. Mehemet Ali cherished fame, ang 
thought a great deal, not only of the Opinions 
entertained of him during his lifetime, but also 
of the reputation he would leave at his deat) 
The European papers were regularly transjat. 
ed to him, and he was affected by any attacks 
againsthim. His activity was very great. He 
slept little in the night, and invariably rose 


_befure sunrise. He received daily the reports 


of his Ministers, dictated answers, and fre. 
quently visited any improvements or changes 
going on in the public works. He learned 19 
read only at the age of 45. He principally 
studied history, and was particularly interesi. 
ed with the lives of Napoleon and Alexander 
the Great. The only language he spoke was 
Turkish; he understood Arabic, but did not 
like to speak it. The late Viceroy did not 
observe the tenets of the Mohammedan religion 
with any rigor, and never cared about fasting 
in the month of Ramazan. He showed the 
greatest toleration for all religions, and for 
this, considering the strong innate bigotry 
which prevails among the ‘Turks, he deserves 
the greatest praise. He was the first Moham. 
medan ruler who granted real protection to 


| Christians, raised them to the highest ranks, 


and made some of them his most intimate 
friends. His freedom from superstition was 
as remarkable as his toleration in religion, and 
in many instances he shook off the yoke of 
those absurd prejudices to which all those of 


his faith humbly bow their heads.” 


Bayarp Taytor had advanced in his 
California tour, at the date of his last letter to 
the Tribune, as far as Acapulco, on the up. 


ward voyage of the steamer Panama. Of the 


latter city he saw but little, bat that little is of 
interest while we are watching the rapid de- 
velopment of the long protracted intercourse 
through this channel with the Pacific. “| 


saw less of Panama,” he says, “than I could 


have wished.” Of Taboga, of which we have 
lately given an agreeable account, Mr. Taylor 
speaks thus pleasantly :—* On Sunday last, at 
11 o'clock, the Jast canoe-load of mails came 
on board. ‘Ten minutes after our parting gun 
was fired, and its echoes had not died away 
when the paddies were in motion and the boat 
heading for Taboga. We ran past several 
steep volcanic islands, matted in foliage, and in 
an hour came to before Taboga, which is to 
Panama what Capri is to Naples, except that it 
is far more beautiful. In the deep and secure 
roadstead one may throw a stone from the 
ship’s deck into the gardens of orange and 
tamarind fringing the beach. The village lies 
beside a cocoa yrove ina sheltered corner, at 
the foot of hills which rise in terraces of luxuri- 
ant vegetation to the height of a thousand feet. 
The mass of palm, cocoa, banana, tamarind, 
and orange trees seems rolling in a flood from 
the summit to the water’s edge. The ravine 
behind the village contains an unfailing spring 
of sweet water, from which all vessels toucl- 
ing at Panama are supplied. The climate 's 
delightful and perfectly healthy. We left Mr. 
Nelson of the island, where he intends to re- 
main until he is fully recovered from his late 
illness, 

“A few hasty rambles through its ruined 
convents and colleges and grass-grown plazas 
—a stroll on its massive battlements, lumbered 
with idle cannon, of the splendid bronze of 
Barcelona—were all that I could accomplish 
in the short stay of a day and a half, Its situ- 
ation at the base of a broad, green mountail. 
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‘ washing three sides of the nar- 
“ ~ ani on which it i built, is highly 
v ctureeque, yet some other parts of the bay 
va better fitted for the purposes of com- 
merce. Vessels of heavy draught cannot an- 
chor within @ mile and a half of the city, and 
there is but one point where embarkation, even 
in the shallow ‘dug-outs’ of the natives, is 

racticable. The bottom of the bay is a bed 
of rock, which at low tide lies bare far out 
beyond the ramparts, which are founded upon 
it, The south-eastern shore of the bay belongs 
to the South American continent, and the 
range of lofty mountains behind it is constantly 
wreathed with light clouds, or shrouded from 
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view by the storms which it attracts. To the 
west the green islands of ‘Taboga, and others, | 
rise behind one another, interrupting the blue 

curve of the watery horizon. The city is’ 
even now half American. The native boys. 
whistle Yankee Doodle through the streets, | 
and Senoritas of the pure Castilian blood sing | 
the Ethiopian melodies of Virginia to their | 
guitars. Nearly half the faces seen are. 
American, and the signs on shops of all kinds 

are beginning to appear in our language. On_ 
the morning after { arrived, I heard a sud- | 
den rumbling in the streets, and observing a | 
general rush to the windows, followed the 

crowd in time to see the first cart made in 

Panama—the work of a Yankee mechanic, 

detained for want of money to get further. | 
The hotels are all doing a good business, with 
poor fare and worse attendance at $2 per day. | 
For a limited number of mechanics and men | 
of business, the place offers inducements equal 
to those of San Francisco. 

“The roads from Cruces and Gorgona en- 
ter on the eastern side of the city, as well as_ 
the line of the Railroad Survey. ‘The latter, | 
after leaving Limon Bay, runs on the north | 
side of the Chagres River till it reaches Gor- 
gona, continuing thence to Panama in the 
same general course as the mule route. It 
will probably be extended down the Bay to 
some point opposite Taboga, which is marked 
out by Nature asthe future anchorage ground | 
and depot of all the lines touching at Panama. | 
The engineers of the survey have accomplish- | 
eda great work in fixing the route within so | 
shorta space of time. The obstacles to be 
overcome can scarcely be conceived by one— 
who has never seen tropical vegetation, or feit | 
tropical rains. ‘The greatest difficulty in con- | 
structing the road is the want of stone, though | 
this is in some degree supplied by abundance | 
of lignum vite other durab!e wood. The 
torrents of rain during the summer season 
will require the sidehill cuttings to be made of | 
unusual strength. The estimated cost of the 
road seems to me small, especially when the 
value of labor is taken into consideration. 
The natives are not to be depended on, and 
there is some risk in taking men from the 
United States half way to California.” 


NOTABILITIES OF NEWPORT. 
(From a letter in the Courier “1 the pen of H J. Tuck- 
ERMAN. 


You will naturally ask what traces are still 
discoverable of the past history of Newport. In 
the ancient church is an organ presented by 
Dean Berxeey ; and in that of East Green- 
Wich, the silver cup used at the communion 
service is said to have belonged to him. The 
old stone tower which, notwithstanding specu- 
lations of antiquarians, is thought by many to 
be only a substantia! mill, commemorates, if 
7 antecedent to the foundation ef the ewe 2 
al least, an early period in its annals ; the we 

kept but deepetod ¢ negogue attests the wealth 








of the Hebrews, who here once prosecuted a 


flourishing trade, and whose temple is now pre- 
served by strangers through a testamentary 
provision. Occasionally a hill of bananas 
in Thames street indicates the fact that two 
small vessels yet keep up the once constant in- 
tercourse between Newport and the West In- 
dies. Over these rocky ledges the gallant 
Duncan trained his artillery to the alertness 
and precision which gained more thin one bat- 
tle in the Mexican war. A granite obelisk 
marks the grave of Perry; and the little Gre- 
cian Temple, with its smali but desirable col- 
lection of books, is a graceful evidence of the 
intelligent taste of the people even in 1730. 

I never walk on the Cliffs without thinking 


| of Enis Ocuicrres, and the exciting incident 


so vividly described at a similar locality, by 
Scort, in the Antiquary. Indeed, the other 
day, something very similar occurred near that 
loity section of the range where Conrap’s cave 
is situated. A young man, in order to execute 
a daring feat in the eyes of his betrothed, who 
was of the party, attempted to climb up the face 
of the precipice, and when nearly at the top, 
could neither advance nor retreat. His posi- 
tion was one of extreme peril ; a mass of jag- 
ged rocks lay below, and every moment his 
slight hold grew more feeble, while his friends 
gazed up in speechless agony. At length, a 
young lady, with great presence of mind, sug- 
gested that the gentlemen should unharness a 
horse attached to a vehicle in a neighboring 
field, and lower the tackling around the cling- 
ing victim. This was done with the utmost 
expedition, and he was drawn to level ground 
and extricated from the foolhardy dilemma in 
which he had placed himself. You are not 
aware, perhaps, of all the distinguished names 
that are associated with Newport. It was the 
favorite residence of BerkELey, CHANNING, 
and Attston. Strernen Hopkins, too, whose 
tremulous signature is on the Declaration of 
Independence, but whose heart, as one of the 
patriotic Islanders says, “ never trembled,” had 
once his home here. It is the native place of 


Artuur Browy, afterwards President of Tri- | 


nity College, Dublin; of Matzone, the minia- 
ture painter; and of Staver, one of the fathers 
of American manufactures. Kine, the Wash- 
ington artist, and CLacGer, once active in the 
same profession, are also of Newport.—GIL- 
BERT STUART was born in the vicinity ; one of 
his pictures of Washington adorns the State 
House, and his daughter here follows her fa- 
ther’s vocation. Indeed, Newport is admirably 
fitted to become the favorite abode of artists 
and men of letters. HuntineTon, who usually 
recreates most of the summer, has accomplish- 
ed a good two months’ work here this season, 
besides gaining vigor from bathing and the sea 
breeze for a winter campaign. 

Martin, son of the English mezzotint en- 
graver, has drawn a bevy of portraits in crayon, 
after the manner of Cueney; and Mason, a 
native, has very neatly painted the parlor of 
the Atlantic in fresco. Gerorce H. Catvert, 
the author of that capital book of foreign 
travel, entitled “ Scenes and Thoughts in Eu- 
rope,” as well as of several other creditable 
literary performanees,—though now absent in 
Europe,—has a cottage here which he perma- 
nently occupies when at home. Dr. Cuoutes, 
whom not to know “argues one’s-self un- 
known,” ministers to a flourishing society in 
Newport; and Cuarves ‘I’. Brooks, the Uni. 
tarian tor—whose character blends the 
spiritual gentleness of St. John with the hu- 
man sympathies of Isaac Watton, here em- 
ploys leisure intervals in making admirable 
translations from German literature. 

His MS. versions of the Titan of Richter 


and some of the less known German poets, 
are well worth the attention of some of the 
enterprising publishers of your city. 

A scientific gentleman, who was my com- 
panion on my way hither, assures me that 
Newport has the most individual climate in 
America. I can readily believe it, and am in- 
clined to think that the vicinity of the Gulf 
Stream is one cause of the marked difference 
between the temperature here and that on our 
seaboard elsewhere. Its saline humidity is a 
perfect sedative to the natives, and the fogs 
are salubrious, except in cases of pulmonary 
disease. Fashion, with her characteristic 
blindness, keeps her votaries away from the 
peculiar charms of this region, by immuring 
them in noisy hotels and amid dusty thorough- 
fares. They prefer the sound of a gong to 
the roar of the sea, and a gaudy drawing-room 
to the heavens and the ocean. They leave 
here at the advent of the most glorious season, 
when autumnal skies and a bracing air re- 


double the attractiveness of the place. Now 





, the sky and climate remind one of Italy, as does 


the capricious flitting of the gay crowds that 
| profane the venerable cities of the old world, 
| as they do the natural sanctities of the new. 





Pusuie Lisrarizs.—The select committee ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons to inquire into 
| the state of the public libraries of England, and the 
best mode of improving them, have made a report, 
which is enriched by the evidence of M. Guizot, 
M. Van de Weyer, and M. Libri, in regard to the 
public libraries of France, Belgium, and Italy. 
From this report we learn, that while London, 
| with all its wealth and intelligence, possesses but 
|one collection of books worthy of the name, 
‘which is publicly accessible for the purposes of 
| study, Paris contains no less than seven, open to 
| all classes at all hours of the day and at all cea- 
sons of the year. Florence rejoices in no fewer 
, than six open libraries, Dresden in four, Vienna 
|and Copenhagen each possess three; while 





| Brussels, Berlin, Munich, and Milan are respec- 
| tively endowed with two; Scotland, besides the 


| collections at her four universities, has the valuable 
| one well known as the Advocates’ Library at 
| Edinburgh. The library of Trinity College in 
| Ireland, though open but to a privileged few, 
affords ample means of historic, scientific, and 
theological research. But the other libraries in 
the Irish metropolis are wholly unworthy of the 
epithet of national. 

In all England there are absolutely but three 
libraries, whose names one can recall as national 
institutions. They are the British Museum, the 
Bodleian at Oxford, and that of the University of 
Cambridge. The northern half of the kingdom 
can only show one venerable pile of circumscribed 
dimensions, which was stocked by the private mu- 
nificence of Humphrey Cheetham, of Manchester, 
two hundred years ago. Analogous gifts to the 
public were made indeed by Dr. White, Rector of 
St.Dunstan’s in 1636,and by Dr. Williams, also an 
inhabitant of the city, in 1716. The former is 
preserved for the benefit of the select few at Sion 
College, London Wall; and the latter is some- 
what less reservedly maintained in Red Cross 
street. In some half dozen Cathedral cities are to 
be found diminishing remains of typographic wis- 
dom, consisting chiefly of divinity or scholastic 
works. 

While thus insignificant are the public libraries 
of Great Britain, we learn from the evidence in the 
report, that Denmark contains 5 open libraries ; 
Saxony, 6; Tuscany, 9 ; Belgium, 14; Bavaria, 
17; Prussia, 44; Austria, 48 ; and France, 107. 

In the United States the foundation of two are 
being laid in a style that will do credit to the na- 
tion—the Astor Library and the Smithsonian In- 
| stitute. — Republic. 
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Publisher's Circular. 


Messrs. Linpsay & Buaxiston, Philadelphia, 
announce ; “ Scenes in the Life of the Saviour.” 
A new and beautiful edition, with new plates and a 
beautifully illuminated title page and frontispiece ; 
“The Women of the Scriptures,” including the 
Female Characters of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. A new edition, with twelve steel plates and 
a beautifully illuminated title page ;“ The Rose- 
mary: a Gift for all Seasons,” being a collection 
of Sacred and Religious Poetry, with eight steel 
illustrations ; “ Memorials of John Bartram and 
Humphrey Marshall, the eminent Pennsylvania 
Botanists, with Notices of their Botanical Contem- 
poraries, and a selection from their Correspond- 
ence,” by Wm. Darlington, M.D.,LL.D., &c., 
with illustrations ; “ The Practice of Surgery, em- 
bracing Minor Surgery and the Application of 
Dressings, &c.,” by John Hastings, U.S.N., Lee- 
turer on Surgical Anatomy and Operative Surgery, 
&c., &e., with numerous illustrations ; “ Watson’s 
Poetical Quotations, an octavo illustrated edition, 
with nine steel line Engravings, in various bind- 
ings ; “ Scenes in the Lives of the Apostles,” a 
new and beautiful edition, with an illuminated title 
page. 

Joun J. Brown, Fulton street, has just ready a 
second edition of his Aneier’s Guipe. The 
work seems to have met with that favor among 
the angling community to which its practical cha- 
racter so justly entitles it; it was the very thing 
that was desired—a concise and lucid Manual of 
the Art, at a low price. At the same time it 
should be observed that in elegance of getting up, 
and in the number, fidelity, and beauty of the en- 
gravings, it is surpassed by no other book of a 
similar description now in the market. 


Baxer & Scripner have in press the follow- 
ing :—Physicians and Patients, by W. Hooker ; 
Los Gringos ; or, a View of Mexico and Califor- 
nia; The Puritan and his Daughter, by Q. R. 
Paulding ; Dana’s Prose and Poetical Writings ; 
Annals of the Queens of Spain; Sights in the 
Gold Regions ; Sacred Scenes and Characters, by 
J. T. Headley. 


Rvupoten Garricue has just published Part I. 
of his Ieonographie Encyclopedia. 


G. P. Purnam announces as in press a splendid 
series of illustrated arid other works. (See Ad- 
vertisement.) 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 22D TO THE 29TH SEPT. 


Architect (The). By Ranlett. No. 8, 4to. (New York: 
Dewitt & Davenport.) 

Burns (J.)—Sketches of Sermons on the Parables and 
Miracles of Christ. By Jabez Burns, D.D. 1!2mo. 
(New York: Carter & Brothers.) 

Byron (Lord) —The Poetical Works of Lord Byron. With 
Notes by Jeffrey, &c. Pictorial edition. Parts 6 and 7, 
vo. (New York: George Virtue.) 

Chalmers (T.)—lnstitutes of Theology. By the ‘ate Thos. 
Chaimers. D.D. In 2 vols., vol. 1, 12mo. pp. 542—Pos- 
thamous Works, vol. vii. (New York: Harper & Bros.) 

Clark (J. VV H.)—Onondaga ; or, Reminiscences of Earlier 
and Later Times; being a Series of Historical Sketches 
relative to Onondaga; with Notes on the several towns 
in the county, and Oswego. By Joshua V. H.Ciark. 2 
vols 8vo. pp. 402, 393. (Syracuse, N. Y.: Stoddard & 
Babeock ) 

Devotional Family Bible. By the Rev. Alexander Fletch- 
er. D).D. With Notes and [llustrations. 4to., parts 87, 
8. (New York: George Virtue ) 

Emerson (R. W.)—Nature: Addresses and Lectures, by 
R. W. Emerson. 12mo. pp 383 (Boston: Munroe & Co.) 

Herbert (H. W.)—Frank Forester's Fish and Fishing of the 
United States and British Provinces of North America. 
Ulustrated from Nature by the Author. By Henry Wil- 
liam Herbert. 8vo. pp. 359 (New York: Stringer & 
Townsend ) ’ 

Juvenile Publications. : 
The Ivy Wreath, by Mrs. Hughes, author of Buds and 

Blossoms, &c., with illustrations. 24mo. pp. 175. 

The Gipsy Fortune Teller—Lizzie Linden—May 
Morning—The Mother's Birthday—Frank Worthy ; 
or the Orphan and his Benefactor—The Proud Girl 
Humbled 6 vols. 24mo. (sold separately), by Mrs. 
Haghes 24mo. 

Life and Travels of Thomas Thumb. With Illustra- 
tions of him in his different costumes. 24mo. 
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A Visit to the Menagerie by a Father and bis Children. 
— iustrations. 2mo =—-_ (Phila, : Lindsay & Bia- 
ton 


Lardner (=P lar Lectures on Astronomy, by M. 
Arago, with additions and corrections by D, Lardner. 
Sixth edition. 8vo. pp. 96 (New York: Dewitt & Da- 


venport). 

Minifie (W.)—A Text book of Geometrical Drawing, 
abridged from the 8vo. edition, for the ase of schools, by 
William Minifie, Architect. 12mo. pp. 156 (Baltimore: 
Wm. Minifie & Co. ) 

Ollendorff—New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and 
Speak the French Language: or First Lessons in 


French (introductory to Ollendorff's Larger Grammar), 

by G. W. Greene, instructor in Modern 

Brown University. 18mo. pp. 138 (New 
) 


ages in 
ork: D. 
A & 


ppleton & Co. 

Original Poems for Infant Minds, by the Taylor Family, 
with illustrations by Howland. 18mo. (New York 
Canter & Brothers). 

Q. Curtii Rufi de Gestis Alexandri Magni, regis Macedo- 
num, Libri qui supersunt VILL. Classical Series. edited 
by Drs. Schmitz and Zampt. 18mo. pp. 326 (Phila.: 
Lea & Blanchard). 

The Invisible Gentleman. By the Author of Chartley the 
Fatalist. 8vo. pp. 126 (New York: Dewitt & Da- 

t) F 


venport). 

Williams (J.)—Academic Studies, an Inaugural Dis- 
course, ounced before the Senate of Trinity College, 
Hartford, on Commencement Day, 1849. By the Rev. 
John Williams, D.D , President of the College. 8vo. pp. 
32 (Hartford Calendar Office). 

Young (E.)—The Complaint; or Night Thoughts by Ed- 
ward Young, LL.D. New edition. 12mo. pp. 468 (New 
York : Carter & Brothers). 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BAKER & SCRIBNER 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


FRONTENAC; or the ATOTARHO OF THE IRO- 
quois. A Metrical Romance. By Alfred B. Street- 
With Portrait. 

This work has been published by Mr Bentley, of London, 

and received the highest commendations from the English 

press. Mr. D'tsraeli says of it, * that he has found in its 
pages originality and poetic fire.” 

EVENINGS AT WOODLAWN. 1 vol. 12mo. By Mrs. 
Ellet, author of ** Women of Revolution.” 

THE BRILLIANT: a new and splendid Annual for 
1850. Edited by T. 8. Arthur. Royal octavo, with 16 
fine steel Engravings. 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. With original Designs 
and Illustrations. Printed on superfine paper, in clear, 
large type, and bound in various styles. 





In Press. 
PHYSICIANS AND PATIENTS; by W. Hooker, M.D., 
will be published Ist Oct. 

LOS GRINGOS ; or an Inside View of Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, with Wanderings in Peru, Chili, and Polynesia. 
THE PURITAN AND HIS DAUGHTER; by Q. R. 

Paulding. I vol. 12mo. 
THE PROSE AND POETICAL WRITINGS OF RICH- 
ard H. Dana. 1 vol. I2mo. 


THE WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 1 
oa 2 “ay never before published. Edited by R. H. 
na, Jr. 


ANNALS OF THE QUEENS OF SPAIN; by Mrs. 
Anita George. Ist vol nearly ready. 


SIGHTS IN THE GOLD REGIONS, AND SCENES BY 
the Way. | vol. 12mo. By J. T. Johnson. 


SACRED SCENES AND CHAKACTERS; by J. T. 
Headley. Illustrated by Darley. 


s29 2t 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau st. 


Emporium of Art-Rooms. 


No. 304 Broapway, 
Corner of Duane st. 


The entire and valuable Stock of the above Establishment, 
comprising a complete and attractive 
Assortment of 


ENGRAVINGS; 


English, French, and German, Line, Mezzotint, 
and Stipple. 
PAINTINGS; 

Water Color and Pencil Drawings. 

Books of Design, and Works in every Department of 
Literature and the Fine and Useful Arts, are offered posi- 
tively at Reduced Prices, in pursuance of the objects of a 
deed of assignment executed by the proprietor on the 27th 

day of July ultimo. 


The attention of buyers respect“ally solicited. 
WM. A. GREENE, 
sltf Agent for the 








[Sept. 29, 


SALE OF THE LIBRARY OF Ty; 
GERMAN AUTHOR, TIECK 


MESSRS. A. ASHER & ¢o., 
OF BERLIN, 


‘Have in the Press the Catalogue of the celebrated 
Library of Lewis Tigcx, the renowned German autho; 
and translator of the works of Shakspenre and Cervanica 
which will be sold by them December 15, 1849. 

This Library, which was collected during the last forty 
years of the life of the illustrious Tieck, comprises above 


> | 7900 works in 17,000 vols., and is particularly rich in Ger. 


man, English, Spanish, and Italian Literature and History 
(the latter including many rare works relating to Ameri. 
ca), in Biography, Literary History, and Bibliography. 

A great number of the books are enriched by notes jy 
Mr. Tieck’s hand ; many of them are presentation copies 
from the authors; and the catalogue of this library—one 
of the most important and complete in the branches eny. 
merated above—will remain a lasting monument of ihe 
taste, the industry, and the extensive learning of its cele. 
brated collector. 

Catalogues may be had and orders will be executed by 
Messrs. Bartlett & Welford, New York. sQ2 tf 


EXTENSIVE SALE (In England) OF 
RARE BOOKS AND A FEW 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, 


AUCTIONEERS OF LITERARY PROPERTY, 


Will sell by Auction at their Great Room, 191 Picca- 
dilly, London, in the month of November. an extensive 
collection (about 10 (ten) days’ sale) of Rare Books, a 
large proportion of which are presumed to be peculiarly 
interesting to the American collector, including Theolvgy, 
Spanish, English, and other rare Chronicles, specimens of 
the early Typography of English and Foreign Printers, a 
very complete series of the Productions of the Family of 
Aldas, rare editions of the rare Classics, numerous inte. 
resting and important Spanish books, a very extensive 
collection of works relating to the Discovery, History, 
Natural History, Language, Literature, and Government 
of America and its Dependencies, Mexico, etc. ; Voyages, 
Travels, and [tineraries, Fine Books of Prints, Natural 
History, Works containing specimens of early Engraving, 
Woodcuts, and Emblems; an extraordinary collection of 
English Poetry, Plays, and Works illustrative of the His- 
tory and progress of the English language and literature, 
including a perfectly unique collection of the Works of 
Daniel De Foe, several hundred rare Tracts, particularly 
an extensive series relating to Charles [. and his contem- 
poraries, others of a local and personal character, Biogra- 
phies, rare histories of remarkable characters, Facetiz, 
and an unusually large assemblage of curious and rire 
articles in almost every class of Literature. Catalogues 
are preparing, and will be forwarded in sufficient time to 
allow of Commissions being transmitted to the under- 
mentioned Booksellers. 


John Pennington, Publisher, Philadelphia; Bartlett & 
Welford, John Wiley, and G. P. Putnam, New York; 
W. D. Ticknor & Co. and E. Littell, Bostun. 





829 tf 


Washington Allston’s 
OUTLINES AND SKETCHES. 
ENGRAVED BY 


J. & 8S. W. CHENEY. 
To be Published in One Volume Folio, bound in Boards. 


Price Six Dollars. 


$ ee: Outlines being first on the 
Engraver's Plates, prepared that process, and 
then traced through the silver over the Daguerreotype 
lines, may be considered as exact fac-similes. 

Specimens of the above beautiful work, now in progress 
and shortly to be publixhed, have just come to hand. and 
can be seen by calling on the undersigned, by whom Sub- 
scriptions are received. 

JOHN P. RIDNER, 


sltf 497 Broadway, Art-Union Buildings. 
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EASY LESSONS IN LEARNING FRENCH. 


This is the Easiest Book for Beginners ever Published. 


In design and execution it is so simple as to be within the reach of any child, however young, who is capable of reading in English. It is divided injo four parts, as 


lows, viz. 
fol eert 1. Spelting 


Lessons, designed also for Exercises in Pronunciation. 
Part 2. we and progressive Lessons in Translation. 


Part 3. A Vocabulary of the most common and familiar objects, together with Exercises in Phrases and Short Sentences ;—the whole divided into lessons, each embracing a 


distin 
Part 4. 


—oeooOoOrrmrrnrnenn 


MRS. BARBAULD’S LESSON 


ct subject 
A collection of Simple and Fam iliar Conversational Phrases, divided into short and easy Lessons. 


~~ LALLA 


§ FOR CH 


ILDREN IN FRENCH. 


This excellent work of Mrs. Barpavtp has been translated into French with great care, and is intended as a first book in translation ; to which is added a full English and 
French Vocabulary. It is beautifully printed on a large, clear type, with plates. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


Published by ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 


American and Foreign Booksellers, 411 Broadway, New York. 





BANGS, PLATT & Co,, 


Auctioneers and Commission Merchants 
For the Sale of 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, PAINTINGS, 
STATIONERY, PAPER, &c., 
No. 204 Broadway. New York. 





= Parcel and Retail Sales are held regularly 
throughout the business seasons, for which consignments 
are solicited. Particular attention is also given to Sales 
of Private Libraries, for which their experience, location, 
rooms, and arrangements, afford the most ample facilities. 
*,* Cash advances made upon ali Consignments. 


Extensive and Valuable 
LAW LIBRARY. 


About the middle of October will be sold one of the 
largest, most important, and best Law Libraries ever 
offered. 


Catalogues are now preparing. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 
At Private Sale. 
A fall assortment of all of Bohn's Popular Library 
Series, including the following late issues : 
Thucydides, vol. 2d, 
Plato, vol 2, 
Roger of Wendover. vol. 2d, 
Rabelais’ Works, vol 2d. 


20 Cent Prayer Book. 


A neat 18mo. Book of Common 
Prayer, 


BOUND IN STAMPED CLOTH, ON GOOD PAPER, FOR 
THE LOW PRICE oF 20 cENTs. 


E Subscribers would also invite attention to their 

new and beautiful editions of the Book of Common 
Prayer, particularly the 32mo. and 24mo. sizes, being the 
latest issue, with corrections of the Standard. No pains 
have been spared to render these books perfectly accurate, 
the proofs having been rend by one of the best proof-read 
ers in this country, and revised by a clergyman, appointed 
by the ecclesiastical authority of this diocese, every way 
competent for the work, and who has taken extraordinary 
care to correct the numerous errors that have appeared in 
the so-called standards The mechanical execution of the 
books, both as regards paper, printing, and binding, has 
bever been equalled in this country. The Publishers 
would particularly call attention to the new style of bind- 
ing introduced by them, in which many of these books are 
pul up, as being superior, for beauty and durability, to 
anything yet presented. And they consider them, in this 
pee ag all others, the most perfect editions in the 

et. 


STANFORD & SWORDS, 
Church Publishing House, 137 Broadway. 
New York, September, 1849. s22 2t 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


PRINTER 
112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
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Now Ready. 


Hume's History of England, 


BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 








Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style. 


62 Cents per Volume. 


Containing the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdi- 
cation of James II. 

By DAVID HUME, Esa. - 

A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and 
Improvements; to which is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of the 
Author, To be completed in 6 volumes, and issued in 
uniform style with the Boston Library Edition of Macau- 
lay’s History, forming the cheapest and most readable 
edition now extant, and at a price within the means of all; 
and is believed to be the highest attainment in the art of 
producing GOOD BOOKS, well printed, substantially 


bound, at Low prices, of which the world has heretofore 
furnished an example. 


The Second Volame will be published on the 20th of 
August, and the other Volumes will be issued Monthly 
until the work is completed. A liberal discount made to 
the Trade. Orders solicited. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
110 WasHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Literary “ Corner Stone.” 


“Once possessed of a work so able, copious, and scien- 
tifically constructed as 


WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


one discovers a hundred benefits previously unthought of. 
Old uses and new uses, and disuses and abuses,—old 
terms and new terms, and the history of the rise and pro- 
gress of terms,—together with apt citations, pointed and 
sparkling,—with other benefits | need not atiempt to enu- 
merate,—combine to make him feel the work a desidera- 
tuin—to lay it as a corner stone in his library. Or rather, 
—since corner stones are not often disturbed,—as a janitor 
—a librarian.—ever at his post, ready to converse on 
whatever topic is at hand.” 
July, 1849 Charles Beecher. 


From one of the leading Booksellers in England. 


“Webster's Quarto Dictionary is the only one to suc- 
ceed here.”— London, May, 1849. 


Published by G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mags., and 
for sale by all Booksellers. s22 3¢ 


a4tf 








GREEK & LATIN CLASSICS, 
CHOICE EDITIONS, 


SELECTED FROM THE CATALOGUE 


oF 


JOHN PENINGTON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


[List Continued.) 


Martialis ed. Lemaire. Paris, 1825. 3 vols. 8vo. $3 75. 

Macrobius variorum et Gronovii. London, 1694. &vo. 
calf, $1 50. 

Manilius ed. Scaliger. Lutet. 1578. 8vo. calf, $1 75. 

Maximus Tvrius variorum et Davisii. Cantab. 1703. 8vo. 
vellum. 

Mela variorum et Gronovii. Lugd. Bat. 1783. 8vo. bds. $2. 

Menander et Philemon ed. Meineke. Berolini, 1823. 8vo. 
half bound, $2. 

Minucius Felix, ed. Gronovius. Lugd. Bat. 1709. 8vo. 
vellum, $1! 75. 

Museus Francii et Schroderi. Leovard 1742. 8vo $2 25. 

Mythographi Auctores Latini variorum et Van Staveven. 
Lugd. Bat. 1742. 4to. g4 

Nepos variorum et Staveven. Lugd. Bat, 1734. 8vo. $1 75. 

Nemesius ed Mattheus. Hale. 1802. &vo. 1 25. 

Obsequens ed. Gudendorf. Lugd. Bat. 1720. 8vo. cf. $1.50. 

Ocelius Lucanus ed. Rudolph. Lips. 1801. 8vo. 

Oppianus ed. Ballu. Argent. 1786. 8vo. $1. 

Orphica variorum et Hermann. Lips. 1805. 8vo. russia, $5. 

Oratores Attici ed. Bekkerus. Berolini, 1823. 5 vols. 
Avo. $9. 

are variorum et Schrevelii. Lugd. Bat. 1662. 3 vols. 

vo. $6 

Palephatus ed. Fischerus. Lips. 1789. 8vo. half bound, 

$1 50. 





Pausanias Siebelis. Lips. 1822. 5 vols. 8vo. $6. 

Pervigilium Veneris. Hage, 1712 &vo. calf, $2. 

Petronius variorum et Burmanni. Amst. 1743. 2 vols. 
4to. vel. $8. 

Photius Schotii August. Vind. 1606. fol. calf, 85. 

Philostratoruin Opera Olearii. Lips. 1709. 2 vols. folio, 
caif, $10. : 

Philostrawus ed. Boissonnade. Parisiis. 1806 8vo $2. 

Phedrns variorum et Burmanni. Amst. 1698. 8vu. calf, 

50 


Pindarus ed. Heyne. Lips. 1817. 5 vols. 8vo. $6 75. 

Piautus variorum et Gronovii. Amst. 1684, cal!, $350. 

Plato Bipont. 12 vols. 8vo. $12. 

Piutarchus ed. Hutten. Tubing. 1791—1801. 
8vo. $10. 

Plinii Hist. Nat. Lemaire. Parisiis, 1827—32. 11 vols. 
8vo. $13 72. 

Plinii Epist. Parisiis, 1822. 2 vols. 8vo. $250. 

Pollucis onomasticum variorum et Hermsterhusii. Amst. 
1706. 2 vols. folio, calf, $10. 

Polyanus Massuvicii. Lued. Bat. 1690. 8vo. vellum, $3. 

Polybius Eraesti. Lips. 1764 3 vols. vo. half vel. $7. 


*,* The General Catalogue of 12,000 volumes, 
from which the above have been selected, can be 
obtained upon application. 829 lt 


14 vols. 





LACON. By C. C. Coxton. 

A new Edition, royal 8vo. $2; and 12mo. $1 25. 
PLATO ON THE IMMORTALITY OF 
THE SOUL. $1 25. 
DENTON’S EARLY HISTORY OF NEW 
YORK. 1670, $1. 


Cuaeenen and Ge onlede, 
s22 tf WM. GOWANS, 178 Fulton st. 





A Catalogue of American Books. 
GOWANS’ CATALOGUE, 


No. 8 (with Prices affixed), 
Of Books on American History, both general and local, 
Biography, Voyages, Travels, and general Literature. 
To be had gratis on application at 178 Fulton St. 
822 4t W: GOWANS. 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. 
R. M. SMITH’S 


New Common School Geography. 


Se = work having very generally met the approval of 
the most distinguished Teachers throughout the 
country, the Pubii-hers new present to the public a new 
and much improved Edition. There are several pecu- 
liarities which render ihe new School of great 
practical value. The maps accompany the text, and wood 
cuts are employed to advintige ; the style is simple and 
telis the most in the shortest space ; the pronunciation of 
proper names is indicated, the srrangement of the Ques- 
tions is a new feature, and enti original in this work— 
instead of being at the foot of the page they are placed in 
parallel columns opposite the Wwxt, so that the youngest 
scholar is never ata loss. The Publishers beg further to 
say that the Author, R. M. Smith, has been a distinguished 
proctical Teacher fr many years, and is now teaching one 
among the most flourishing Institutions in the state of Vir- 

inin; and all those Teachers in the United States who 

uve a wish to keep up with the improvements of the day 
and do their duty to their pupils and employers are parti 
cularly requested to give the work a candid examination. 
Copies gratis will be turnished on application to the Pub- 
lishers 

Teackers will please besrin mind that the above is a 
new aod original work, xnd notthe old R.C Smith Geo- 
graphy pablivhed fir « long time in New York, and in or- 
dering wil please say R. M. Smith’s new Common School 
Geography. 4to Published by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO. 
829 6t No 14 North 4th street, Philadelphia. 


TO PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 





CH A person of considerable bibliographical know- 
ledge and experience in |iterary matters, whois thoroughly 
conversant with the details of the Book and Publishing 
business of this city, is desirous of obtaining some literary 
or other engagement, to which he might devote the after 
part of the day; his present duties, connected with the 
press, merely occupying the forenoou ‘The inspection 
and revision of MSS. for publication, or any such collate- 
ral services, he could with confidence undertake, having 
been accustomed to the routine of such pursuits for some 
years, in one of the first literary establishments in the 


country. Terms moderate; a respectable occupation 
being the principal object of the advertiser. Please ad- 
dress A. B., at this office. s8 


WESTERN ART-UNION, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Sl i i i i i il 
HE Distribution of Prizes of wis Art Union will take 
place on the first Monday in November—those who 
intend to subscribe should send in their names immedi- 
ately. The payment of Five Dollars con-titates member- 
ship for one year. JOHN P. RIDNER, Hon’y See’y, 
829 uf 497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 


‘The Poet’s Offering. 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


The Poet's Offering. 


A New and Splendid 
ANNUAL for 1850. 


Edited by SARAH JOSEPHA HALE. 


Royal 8vo. with an [luminsted Title Page, Portrait, and 
Twelve Splendid Hiustrations. 


* Whatever is loveliest in sentiment and loftiest in as- 
piration is here represented, specimens of the varied forms 
in which gifted minds have contributed to the polish of 
wit, the beauty of wisdom, the sweetness of love, the 
power of patrietiem, the holiness of piety,—all that has 
most deeply stirred the soul of the Anglo Saxon race 
for the last three hundred years, is embodied in this 
volume.” 











New Music Book. 
The Southern Minstrel: 


A COLLECTION OF 
PSALM AND HYMN TUNES, ODES AND ANTHEMS. 
In Three Parts.’ 


Selected from eminent Authors, together with a number 
of new tunes never before published, suited to nearly 
every metre and well adapted to churches of every 
denomination, singing schools «nd _ private 
societies, with plein rules for learners, by 
L. J. JONES, of Mississippi. 

Just published and for sale by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO. 
No. 14 North 4th street, 


al G& PHILADELPHIA. 





IMPROVED EDITION — 
oF 


Smith's Geography and Atlas. 


HE alterations which hxve been made in the Geogra- 

phy refer mostly to new States and Territories, with 

such minor corrections as the work required, without de- 
ranging it for ase with former editions. 


The Atlas has several Maps newly engraved, and the 
whole more beautifully printed and colored than hereto- 
fore, and inferior to none in market. 


Published by 


815 3t CADY & BURGESS, 60 John street. 





~ Smith's Quarto Geography. 


HE arrangement and plan of this work having been 
very generally approved by Teachers, xnd the Maps 
now standing upright in the book and facing the text, 
being printed from steel and copper plates with great 
clearness ond dictinctness. being made more so by bright 
and distinct coloring, and the letter press being of the 
finest of school book work, and the whole in style ard 
beauty superior to other Quarto Geographies, the Pub- 
lishers put forth the present edition as not only worthy 
of the special attention of Texchers and Committees, but 
with the expectation they will find it not only attractive in 
appearance, but an interesting and eminently useful Text- 
book in this branch of education. 


Teachers will please bear in mind the Book here adver- 
tised is not a work recently put furth besring the name of 
“Smith’s New Common School Geography.” but is 
“ SMITHS QUARTO GEOGRAPHY,” by ROSWELL 
C SMITH, A.M., und published by 


s!53t CADY & BURGESS, 60 John Street. 


New School Book. 


We have this day published in medium 12mo. An 
Abridgment of Minifie’s Text Book of Geometrical Draw- 
ing, for the use of Schools, containing.—1st, a Series of 
Progressive Practical Problems in Geometry. with the 
construction and application of the Parallel Ruler. Plain 
Scale, and Protractor; 2d, an introducti.n to lsometrical 
Drawing ; 3d,a Treatise on J.inear Perspective; 4th, ex- 
amples for the projection of Shadows. The whole illus- 
trated with 


FORTY-EIGHT STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Price $1 25. 


By Wa. Minirie, Architect. and Teacher of Drawing in 
the Central High Schoo! of Baltimore. 


We would respectfully call the attention of Teachers 
and the trade to the »bove book, and to the following ex- 
tract taken from a review of the octavo edition by the Bos- 
ton Chronotype: 








“An elementary practical text beok on Perspective and 
Drawing as applied to objects of utility, such as Buildings, 
Machines, Surveys, &c. has been a greatde-ideratum. All 
the works we have seen are either too superficinl and ele- 
mentary or too scientific and extensive Here is one 
adapted to nieet the wants of «4 large class of learners and 
practical mechenics, which contains all the scientific prin- 
ciples that are ordinarily needed, with plenty of practi- 
cal problems. To be able to use mathematical instra- 
ments and correctly to delineate any object, in true per- 
spective, or as it actually appears, is a most useful and 
valuable faculty to any one, and considering the ease with 
which the art may be acquired with proper texching, it is 
wonderful that itis not more taught. It ought to be a ,art 
of every common school education.” 

“ A text book likethis, which unites beauty, simplicity, 
and science, bringing the most useful appliextions of the 
Art of Drawing within the reach of all, is truly a valua- 
ble gift to the cause of education.” 


Extracts from many other papers of similar import 
might be given. The present volame contains all the 
principles that are contained in the large work, and the 
illustrations are by the same artists, in the same style, ina 
more convenient furm for a school book, and at a much 


reduced price. W. MINIFIE & Co., 
s22 5t 114 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 





Elocution. 


R. JOHN W.8. HOWS will receive a limited num- 
ber of Private Pupils, desirous of improving them 
selves in the Art of Public Speaking and Readin:y, upon 
the principles laid down in his Practical Elocutionist. 
MR. HOWS has also made arrangements to take charge 
of a few Frmily Closses, in which his Shakspearean 
Reader will be used as the Text buok. 
For terms, apply to MR. HOW8, at his Residence No. 5 
Cottage Place, 3 doors south of Bleecker 


New York, Sept.7, 1849. 015 4 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUsp 
91 Joun STREET, coRNER oF Goi, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott's Steel Pen has been Ux 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now Op 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves ¢,,,. 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. {;, 
combination of DURABILITY With ELasTiciTy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hang. 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 





A large and plete stock ly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTs, 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDs. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





| PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 
NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 
PATENT MAGNUM BONU\M, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 
ano 
CROTON. 
The most popular Pens—for a light and 
fine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise siz 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 





LADIES’ PEN: SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cueap Pens in boxes. 


Holders of every description, &c. 


jy! tf HENRY OWEN, Agent. 














No. 139.] 
New Edition of Virgil. 


The Bucolics,  Georgics, and 
Eneid of Virgil ; 


lish Notes, a Life of Virgil, and Re- 
ae marks on Scanning. 


By EDWARD MOORE, M.A. 


‘The above edition of Virgil is just published, and from 
the high testimonials of the Author's ability and scholar- 
ship, it is believed to be one of the best editions of the 
work, no ¥ in the market. 

From the numerous testimonials in favor of this edition, 
we select the following extracts : 

«| consider the notes to be prepared with great care, in- 
dicati g the know! and tact of an acconiplished and 
thorough scholar, an keeping a happy medium between 

firdiog t-0 much and too little assistance to the pupil. 
area doubt that the edition will be received, by intelli- 

t Teachers, asa welcome gift, and that it will soon guin 
» place ag one of the best, if not the best, school edition of 
Vigil.” CHARLES BECK, 

. Prof. of Latin in Harvard University. 


“T have examined a considerable portion of Mr. Moore's 
English Notes to his new edition of Virgil, and I certainly 
concur in the opinion of their merits, as expressed by Pro- 
fessor Beck. They appear to me to be at once learned 
and elegant, and singularly adapted to the wants of 
ES C. C. FELTON, 


Prof. of Greek in Harvard University. 


Smyth’s Lectures. 


LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY, 


From the Irruption of the Northern Na- 
tions to the close of the American Re- 
volution. 
ByeWILLIAM SMYTH, 
Prof. of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected, with Additions, 
Including 


A PREFACE AND A LIST OF BOOKS ON AMERI- 
CAN HISIORY. 


BY JARED SPARKS. 


This day published, by 
ess B. B. MUSSEY'E Co. 
s8 6t No. 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 


HE Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 
Trade tothe above charming French Javenile, which 
is particularly wdapted for a School Book. It is highly 
recommended by the best French Teachers and is ex- 
tremely popalar in France, having passed through a great 
maoy editions in a very short B 
He would also invite the'r attention to Oram's Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is os 
favor and is very highly recommended by all Teschers 
who have used it; it is particularly valuable in Boarding 





Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
School Book Depository, 347 Market street, 
my!2 tf PHILADELPHIA. 





Articles of Stationery, 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD TO THE TRADE BY 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Corner of Fourth and Race sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PATENT AND SELF-SUPPLYING 


Ink Stand, 


Manufietured of the most Substantial Material, simple in 
its construction, and not liable te get out of order. 


It keeps the ink free from dust and evaporation, conse- 
quently anitorm in color and consistency. 


M. 8. Fife’s Patent Diamond- Pointed 


Gold Pen, 


Warranted Equal, if not Superior to any other Gold Pen 
in the Market, at nearly Half the Price. 
It being entirely different in form from any now In use, 


itis peculiarly adapted to use in Public Offices, Counting 
Houses, and Xe s. 


A liberal diseount made to the Trade, from r retail 
prices of the above. 16tf 
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NEW BOOKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


CAREY & HART, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE LIFE 


MAXIMILIAN ROBESPIERRE, 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS 
UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE. 
By G. H. LEWES, 


Author of “ The Biographical History of Philoso- 
phy,” ete. 
In one volume duodecimo. 
“ We apprehend that from this volume will be gathered 
a more thorough knowledge of Robespierre’s character 
than has yet been accessible to the general reader.”— 
Commercial Advertiser. 


“ Fills a gap in individual history, which it is strange 
should have been so long suffered to remain void. * * * 
The merit of the volume is that it concentrates from all 
sources all the accessible information in relation to the 
man of blood.””"—N. American. 


“ The work is a lively and entertaining one, and will be 
generally read and admired for the candor and sprightli- 
ness of its detail."—Tux Crry Ire. 


“ Made up from facts and histories of the most indispu- 
tablecharacter, * * * A compilation of an intelligent 
gentleman, interspersed with sagacious opinions of his 
own.” —Pennsy/vanian. 

“It isa book of much interest, as any fairly compiled 
book on so interesting a subject must be.’—Scott's 
Weekly. 

“ As a specimen of biographical criticism, the book has 
few equals; and may justly rank with Carlyle’s * Life of 
Schiller’ The author possesses a mind eminently analy- 
tical in its nature, and a heart overflowing with democra- 
tic sympathies.”"— Evening Mirror. 


STATE TRIALS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


DURING THE 
ADMINISTRATIONS OF 


WASHINGTON AND ADAMS; 


WITH 
REFERENCES HISTORICAL AND PROFESSIONAL, 
AND 
PRELIMINARY NOTES ON THE POLITICS OF 
THE TIMES. 


By FRANCIS WHARTON, 


In one volume 8vo. 

“It is, in fact, a most important contribation to political 
history. gathered from sources to which few have had ac- 
cess; and as to a large and interesting part from the un- 
published files and letter books of our early statesmen and 
lawyers. © © © F 8 8 * * + 

‘« His‘ notes’ form a large and most instructive portion 
of the entire work; and these introduce us without re- 
serve to the contemporaneous incidents that illustrate 
beth the controversies and the characters of the times. 
His preliminary notes especially are full of personal anec- 
dote, and deal very fearlessly with the men whom they 
characterize. Indeed there is about this part of the book 
an impartial frankness in canvassing the several party 
leaders, that must exeinpt Mr. Wharton from all suspicion 
of sectariani-m in politics, and that gives, therefore, to 
his censures and praises a sort of judicial authority.” — 
Tribune. ad tf 


IMPORTANT WORKS IN PRESS, 
BY 


G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 





1. 

THE ILLUSTRATED KNICKERBOCKER 
The History of New York. from the Beginning of the 
World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty. Niiustr ted wiih 
15 superior evgravings on wood, by the most eminent Ar- 
tists, from designs by Darley. and a large illustration on 
stone from a drawing by Heath, of London, a humorous 
representation of Peter Stuyvesant’s Army. Elegan'ly 
printed in royal 8vo. cloth, $3 50; extra cloth, giit edges, 
$4; dark calf, antique style, $5; morocco extra, $5. 


THE ILLUSTRATED TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 
Tales of a Traveller, by Washington Irving  llius- 
trated with 15 designs by Darley. engraved on wood in the 
first style by Childs, Herrick, Leslie. Bobbet, and Edmonds. 
Royal 8vo. Prices same as Knickerbocker. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SKETCH BOOK. (A New 
Edition) The Sketch Book by Washington Irving \\us- 
trated with highiy finished engravings on wood, trom De- 
signs by Darley and others. Engrived in the best style b 
Childs, Herrick, &e. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, $3 50 ; eleth 
gilt, $4; morocco extra, $6. 


4. 
THE ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH—Oliver Gold- 
smith—A Biography by Washington Irving, with about 
40 Llastrations, selected by the publisher from Forster's 
Lite of Goldsmith, beautitully engraved on wood by Ro- 
berts. Royal 8vo.; prices same as Knickerbocker. 


5. 

THE ILLUSTRATED SCRIPTURE GIFT BROOK— 
Edited by Mrs E. F. Ellett, comprising original articies 
by Kev. Dr. Bethune, Rev H. Field, Rev. Mr. Burchard, 
and other eminent Divines. Hlustrated with 12 Englixh 
engravings, elegantly printed. Uniform with the Sketch 
Book. Extra cloth, gilt, $3; morocco, $5. 


6. 

THE {[LLUSTRATED MONUMENTS OF EGYPT; 
Egypt and its Monuments, as illustrative of Scripture His- 
tory; by the Rev. Dr. Hawks ; with architecturs!| and 
other views finely executed on stone. and numerous en- 
gravings on wood, from the works of Rosellini, Champol- 
lion, Wilkinson, &c. Royal &vo., half morocco. 


~ 


‘. 

THE ILLUSTRATED NINEVEH ; Layard’s Nineveh 
and its Remains, with 103 [lusirations on wood and 
stone. 2 vols. in one, handsomely bound in half morocco, 
giltedges. $5. 


8. 

THE ILLUSTRATED [TALY ; The Genius of Italy ; 
or Sketches of Italinn Life. Literature, and Rel'gion; by 
Kev. Rosert Turssui it; with views of Milan Cathe- 
drat. the Romar Forum, Pompeii, St. Peter's, and the Lake 
of Como, bexutifully engraved on wood. Elegantly bound 
in extra cloth, giltedges. $2. 

9. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF LIVING WATERS By a 
Layman. In a neat and elegant Presentation volume, 
with a vignette. (In October.) 


10. 

CLARENCE; OR, TWENTY YEARS SINCE. By 
Miss Sedgwick. Elegantly printed (uniform with Ir- 
ving’s works), with portrait of Miss Sedgwick, and view 
of Trenton Falls. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


11. 
REDWOOD. By Miss Szpewick. Uniform with the 
above. (in November.) 
12. 
THE PILOT; A TALE OF THE SEA. By J. F. 
Coorer. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. (In September.) 


THE WAYS OF THE HOUR 
43. F.Coorer. (in press.) 


14. 

THE TURKISH EVENINGS’ ENTERTAINMENTS ; 
The Wonders of Memorials, and the Rarities of Anec- 
doves. By Ahmed Ben Hemden, the Kiyaya. Translated 
from the Turkish, by J. F. Brown, Esq. 12mo.cioth. (in 
September.) 


(A new work.) By 


15. 

KALOOLAH: or JOURNEYINGS to the DJEBEL 
KUMRI; an autobiography of Jonathan Romer. Edited 
by W. 8. Mayo, M.D. 12mo. cloth, with two Illustrations 
by Dariey (a new edition—the 81), $1 WO. LP.) 
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BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


~~ 


The September number is now ready. 


CONTENTS. 


I. THE SCOTTISH MARRIAGE AND REGISTRA-; V. MORAL ANDSOCIAL CONDITION OF WALES. 
TION BILLS. Vi. THE *TRAYED REVELLER. 
ll THE CAXTONS.—Parr XVI. Vil. NEW LIGHT ON THE STORY OF LADY 
Ill. AUTOBIOGRAPHY—CHATEAUBRIAND'S ME- GRANGE. 
VII. THE ROVAL PROGRESS. 


MOL: 8. 
IV. THE GREEN HAND—A “SHORT” YARN.—! LX. DIES BOREALES. No. IV. CHRISTOPHER 
Parr IV. | UNDER CANVASS. 


Price Three Dollars a year, singly. Less when taken with our other 
Reprints, viz: 
The London Quarterly Review, |The Westminster Review, 
The Edinburgh Review, — - AND 
The North British Review, Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine 





TERMS. 
Per annum. Per annum. 
For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 | For Blackwood’s Magazine, $3 00 
For any two “ “ 5 00} For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 
For any three “ «s 7 00} For Blackwood and the four Reviews, . 10 00 


8 00 
*,* Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


For all four of the Reviews, 
The Trade supplied on liberal terms. 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., PustisnErs, 


s22 79 Fulton st., entrance 54 Gold st., N. York. 








IN PRESS 


WILLIAM G. BAKER, LOWELL, 
PLEASURE-BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Illustrated with 120 Engravings. 


1 volume super royal 16mo. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


For Upper Canada. 
PUBLISHED AT TORONTO. 
EDITED BY THE 
REVEREND EGERTON RYERSON, D.D. 
Chief Superintendent of Schools for U.C. 


May be ordered through Mr. D. M. DEWEY, Book 
Agent, Arcade Hall, Rochester. N. Y. 

Back Nos. of either volume (for 1848 and 1849), may be 
obtained, price $1 per annum. 


822 It bound, or 12 parts in paper. 





To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 


From London. 


EG toinform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they are 
prepared to execute any description of work in the 
above line ina first-rate manner. A large assortment of 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 


LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE, 
86 Broadway, N. Y., 
Opposite Trinity Church. 


16 SPRUCE STREET. 
J. T. CROWELL & C0. 


(Successors to John Windt), 
Continue to execute every Description of 


Job Printing, 

IN THE NEATEST MANNER, AT SHORT NOTICE, 
AT THE 

VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


CARDS, BILL HEADS, & CIRCULARS, 
Neaily Printed, cheaper than at any other Esta- 
blishment in the City. 
Publishers of Pictorial Works are 
that J. T.C. & Co. continue the busi 
WOODCUT PRINTING 
Al reduced rates. 


d9 tf 





“ We congratulate the friends of the cause upon their 
having so able and earnest an ally and advocate as this 
* Journal of Education. "—N.Y. Com. Ado. 

“ The Journal is filled with valuable papers and statis- 
tics relating to its objects."—N. Y. Literary World. 

Toronto, Sept. 1849. 829 3t 





BURNHAM & BROTHERS, 
58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Ms. 


Antique, Modern, and Foreign Cheap 
Bookstore, 


NTALNING an immense collection of nearly Two 

Hundred Thousand Volumes of rare, scarce, and va- 
luable Books, in all the various branches of Literature ; 
Law, Medicine, Theology, History, Biography. Travels, 
Voyuges, Mechanics, Chemistry, Botany, Agriculture, 
American History, etc.; in all Languages, French, 
Spanish, German, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, ete.; 
which are offered to the public at extremely Low 


informed 





aus tf 


J. K. FISHER, 
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NEW AND IMPROVED 
SCHOOL BOOKs. 


WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 
NEW EDITION. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Pract 
cal; containing a full explanation of the Consiry, tion 
and use of Tables, and a New System of Surveying 
By Rev. G. C. Whitlock, M.A. Professor of Mathema, 
eal and Experimental Science in the Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary. 
This work is well spoken of universally, and js already 
in use in some of the best institutions in this country, |, 
is recommended by Professor Pierce, of Cambridge ; Pro. 
fessor Smith, of Middletown ; Professor Dodd, of Lexing. 
ton; and many other eminent mathematicians. 





ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, 
NEW EDITION. 


With Questions for Examination, designed for the use of 
Schools and Academies.. By John Brocksleby, 4 \, 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy iy 
Trinity College, Hartford. Wlustrated with Engray. 
ings. 

Elias Loomis, Professor of Natural Philosophy in Prince. 
ton College, New Jersey; Ariel Parish, Esq.. President o/ 
the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Asociation ; Hawley 
Hopkins, Esq., Principal of the Hopkins Grammar Schoo). 
New Haven ; Rev. 8. B. Paddock, Principal of Academy. 
Cheshire, Ct. ; Rev. C. W. Everest, of Hamden, Ct; and 
many distinguished teachers in various parts of the coun- 
try, have recommended this book and introduced it. 


OLNEY’S QUARTO GEOGRAPHY. 


A Quarto Geography for Families agd Schools. By J, 
Olney, A.M., Author of a School Geography and Atias, 
&c., &c. 


The great and successfn) experience of the Author 
will induce the public to expect a superior work from his 
hand: and this expectation will not be disappointed. [no 
accordance with the wish of many teachers of the high- 
est standing, the maps are not so much filled up as to be. 
wilder the pupils: bat they contain sach things as ore 
necessary to & proper knowledge of Geography. Matters 
which more properly belong to a work of reference, or an 
advanced Text-book, and which would impede the pro- 
gress of the scholar ; and slso such as from rapid ch inges 
would serve to encumber the mind of the pupil to litte 
purpose, are included in the tables or omitted. The ew- 
bellishments in this work are mostly in the very best 
style, and it is believed superior to those of any other; 
and in all respects it is entitled to the favorable notice of 
teachers. 


BULLIONS’ 
HIGH SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 


AN ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 
of the English Language. By Rev. P. Bullions, DD. 
Author of a Series of Grammars, English, Latia, and 
Greek. 

The great body of teachers who make use of Dr. 
Bullions’ Classical Series, will only need to be informed 
that this is his latest work, carefully prepared with refer- 
ence to its forming the first link in the series. Although 
but just issued, it is already extensively introduced. 


DODD'S ARITHMETIC. 


An improved system of Arithmetic, by J. B. Dopp, Pres! 
deat of Transylvania University, Kentucky. 

This Arithmetic, it is believed, will be found the most 
comprehensive, well arranged, and complete that has ye! 
appeared. The author has kept simplicity in view, and 
at the same time has aimed to enable the pupil to arrive 
at a thorough understanding of the science. There 
ample testimony from the best sources in favor of this 


PRATT, WOODFORD & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 





Poa wb ‘Wid Historical and Portrait Painter, 
aa 9 Re a oe yd 179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n@5 





222 3t New York. 








No. 139.] 


Schmitz and Zumpt’s 
Classical Series for Schools. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, - 
blishing under this title a Series of Classical 
en admirably adapted for the pufposes design- 
ed. Those which have appeared are 


VOLUME I. 
Cc. JULI CSARIS 
COMMENTARII DE BELLO GALLICO. 


With an Introduction, Notes, and a Geographical Index in 
English, Also a Map of Gaul, and Iilustrative Engrav- 
ings. In one handsome 18mo. volume, of 232 pages, 
extra cloth, price 50 cts. 


VOLUME II. 
PUBLII VIRGILII MARONIS CARMINA. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. 


In one handsome 18mo. volume of 438 pages, extra cloth, 
price 75 cts. 





VOLUME III. 


C. CRISPI SALLUSTII CATILINA ET 
JUGURTHA. 

With an Introduction and Notes in English. Also, a Map 
of Numidia, and other Illustrative Engravings. In one 
handsome 18mo. volume, of 168 pages, extra cloth, 
price 50 cts. 


VOLUME IV. (Now Ready.) 
LATIN GRAMMAR. 
BY LEONHARD SCHMITZ, PH.D., F.R.S.E. 
RECTOR OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 


In one handsome 18mv. volume, of 318 pages, neatly half 
bound, price 60 cts. 


VOLUME V. (Now Ready.) 
Q. CURTIL RUFI DE GESTIS ALEXAN- 
DRI MAGNI 
LIBRI QUI SUPERSUNT VIII. 
With a Map, Introduction, lish Notes, &c. 
In one handsome 18mo. volume, of 326 pages, price 70 cts. 





And the following are in preparation for imme- 
diate publication. 
VOLUME VI. (Nearly Ready.) 
M. TULLIL CICERONIS ORATIONES 
SELECT 2. 


With Introduction, English Notes, &c., &c. In one hand- 
some 18mo. volume. 





VOLUME VII. (Nearly Ready.) 
INTRODUCTION TO THE LATIN 
GRAMMAR. 


By LEONHARD SCHMITZ, Ph.D., F.R.S.E, 
In one handsome 180. volume. 
To be followed by other works, forming a complete 
Classical Curriculum. 
The neatness, 


cheapness, and accuracy of this series, to- 
gether with its skilful adaptation to the wants of both 
teachers and students, have secured for it the almost uni- 
versal approbation of those to whom it has been submit- 
ted. From among the very numerons testimonials which 
ns peatichens have received, they beg to submit the fol- 
ng: 
From Christopher Morgan, - of Common 
Atsany, July 27th, 1849.—The size of the volumes is 
convenient for use, far preferable to the large octavos in 
which the classics were formerly issued. The paper is 
fair, the typography clear, and the books are all got up 
with neatness and good taste. The high character of the 
gentlemen who superintend the publication for deep and 
Varied eradition, is a sufficient guarantee for the correct- 
bess of the text. The brief notes are suggestive rather 
than translative, and much better than the labored exposi- 
tions Which exrry the student along instead of pointing out 
the way. The cheapness and convement size the 
books, to say nothing of their literary merits, cannot fail io 
bring thei into general use. j 


From J.J, Owen, Classical er in the Free Aca- 


demy 
New Yorx, August 3ist, 1849.—I am highly pleased 
with your excellent publications of the above series, and 
4s an evidence of the estimation in which [ hold them, 
on my recommendation Virgil bas been asa 
text bookin the Free Academy in this city. I shall be 
happy w recommend your series to all with whom | may 
ave any influence. 
From Prof. John Foreyth.. Jr of the University of New 
sey. 
PrixceTon, Sept. 5th, iio nit is just such a work as 
~— be looked for from the pen of so ripe a scholar, and 
istinguished a teacher as Dr. S.; an admirable help to 
ase whe Wish to obtain a thorough knowledge of the 
tin language. I have recommended it to the students of 
thie College. , 020 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


New Style Port Folio Stands. 


HESE useful articles are so constructed that the sides 
are elevated or depressed at pleasure to any desired 
angle with 1s much ease as opening or closing a book, oc- 
cupying but little room and forming the only convenient 
arrangement for holding the Port Folio or for examining its 
contents; withal itis a beautiful piece of furnivure for the 
Parlor or Library. No person having a Port Folio or large 
Books of Engravings should be without one. 
The prices are—in Rosewood $20, and in Walnut, $16. 
Manufactured and Sold by 


JOHN P. RIDNER, 497 Broadway, 
* Art-Union Buildings.” 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


FOR 


Young Men. 


PUBLISHED BY 


A) 

GEO. F. COOLEDGE & BROTHER, 

NEW YORK, 
viz: 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. By William 
Cutter. With Ulustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 

“ A noble character which will flourish in the annals of 
the world, and live in the veneration of posterity, when 
kings, and the crowns they wear, will be uo more regard- 
ed than the dust to which they must return.”—Charles 
James Fox. 

“ Liberty will ultimately be established in the old as 
well asin the new world; and ther, the history of our re- 
volutions wil! put all things, «nd all persons, in their pro 
per places "— Lafayette. 

This Series consists of the following, viz: 

THE LIFE OF GEN. FRANCIS MARION. By W. 
Gilmore Simms, Esq. With Lilustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 
10th edition. 

THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, of Virginia. 
By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With Illustrations. | vol. 


0. 

THE LIFE OF GEN. ISRAEL PUTNAM, containing 
many Anecdotes and Incidents in his Life, never before 
published. By William Cutter, With Illustrations. 1 
vol 12mo 

INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY: compiled 
from Authentic Sources. By J. W. Barber. With Ii- 
lustrations. 1 vol. l2mo. 

THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 

odence: Biographical Sketches of their Lives, etc. 
y B J. Lossing. With Portraits, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 

THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By O. L. 
Holley. With Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. By Wil- 
liam Cutter. With Illustrations. | vol. 12mo. 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL GREENE. Edited by W. 
Giimore Simms, Esq. With Illustrations. 1 vol 12mo. 

[Jn press. 
“ These are not only books which are books, but 4meri- 

can books, admirably adapted to inculcate and foster a 

taste for National Literature, and national objects of re- 

spect and grateful recollection."—New Orleans Bee. 
This Series will be continued, by adding other volumes 

of the same American character. 68 lm 


Legh Richmond’s Domestic Portraiture. 
DOMESTIC PURTRAITURE; 


OR, THE SUCCESSFUL APPLICATION OF RELI- 
GiOUS FRInONrLS 5 See EDUCATION OF A 
A 


Y, 


Exemplified in the Memoirs of three of the deceased chil- 
dren of the Rev. Legh Richmond. 


With a few Introductory Remarks on Christian 
Education. 


By rue REV. E. BICKERSTETH, 
Rector of Wotton, Herts. 
12mo. 75 cents. 


“ We need scarcely recommend a volume to which the 
name of Legh Richmond is appended—a name perfumed 
by the odorof sanctity. His more private papers could 
not have been intrusted to safer hands than those of Mr. 
Bickersteth, a man of congenial spit. ‘They have been 
80 — as to illustrate Mr. 
training his children, and while they exhibit his unwearied 
efforts tor their improvement, and especially their spiritual 
welfare, they show also the happy result of his Christian 
solicitude. The volume is altogether a delightful and im- 
pressive one, and judging from our own feelings, we think 
no one can read it without pleasare and profit.”—Presby- 
terian. 

Just Published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


285 Broadway. 
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Just Published by 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE,, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
2 Barclay street, 


ASTOR HOUSE, 


Iconographic Encyclopedia 
OF 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART? 
Systematically arranged by G. HECK, 


With 500 Steel Engravings, 


By the most distinguished Artists of Germany. 
THE TEXT TRANSLATED, AND EDITED 
By 
SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M.,M.D., 
Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, 
Pa. 


Part L., containing Plates No. | to 20, and text pages 1 to 


80, to be published in Twenty five monthly parts at One 
Dollar per part. 

Subscriptions for the whole work taken by all booksel- 
lers in the United States. 

RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 2 Barclay street, N. Y., 
Publisher. 

I have examined with pleasure the first number of 
Prof. Baird’s translation of the text to the Iconographic 
Encyclopedia of Brockhaus, now publishing by RK. Gur- 
rigue, of New York, and am happy to be able to bear 
testimony, both to the merits of the original, us a valuable 
and convenient book of reference, and to the fidelity of 
the translation. Few works comprise so great an amount 
of important information in so smull a compass as the 
plates and text of the Iconographic Encyclopedia, and 
few persons are so competent as Prof. Baird to execute a 
task requiring so multifarious knowledge, as the transla- 
tion of a work of this character. 

Every scholar will find the leon. Encyclopedia a valua- 
ble addition to his library, and I have no doubt that the 
liberal enterprise of the German and American pavlishers 
in bringing out a work of so much beauty and utility atso 
moderate « price, will be rewarded by an extensive patron- 
age. (Signed) GEORGE P. MARSH. 

New York, Sept. 21, 1849. 829 


Carlisle, 





New and Altiractive 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Tue Subscribers invite attention to the following Juve- 
nile books published by them. They are all illustrated 
by plain or colored plates, and are bound in an attractive 
and beautiful style. 


THE IVY WREATH; by Mrs. Hughes, with 5 steel 
plates, and a beautifully illunsinated title page. 
THE LIFE, TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES OF 
General Tom ‘Thumb, his visits to London, Paris, &c., &c. 
THE MENAGERIE; a visit by a father and his chil- 
dren. With a description of and anecdotes of the various 
animals, &c., &c. 
AUNT MARY’S TALES; a New Series. 
Hughes, containing 
Lizzie Linden, 





By Mrs. 


Gipsy Fortune Tellier, 
Frank Worthy, The Proud Gir! Humbled, 
May Morning, The Mother's Birth day. 

Six Volumes, to match. 

ALADDIN; OR, THE WONDERFUL LAMP, with 

beautifully colored illustrations. 


BUDS AND BLOSSOMS FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. 
Hughes. A beautiful and popular volume. 


THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ MISCELLANY, containing 
‘Tales, Charades, Anecdotes, Translations, Poetry, &c 
&c., mostly Original, with over 50 plates. 

THE CHILD'S OWN BOOK OF ANIMALS, with large 
and beautifully colored plates. 

THE JUVENILE GEOGRAPHY. By Mrs. L. U. Tut- 
hill. 

THE PICTORIAL JUVENILE LIBRARY, including 
the Lives of 


Washington, Marion, 
Franklin, — 
Lafayette, ‘aylor, 
Penn, | Napoleon. 


They have also on hand a large assortment of the most 
atiractive Juvenile Works, ministure volumes, Hlastrated 
Books, and Annuals of the Season, for which they solicit 
orders from the trade.; 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


929 tf LADELPEIA. 
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CAPTAIN MARRYATT’S LAST WORK. 


12mo0. 


THE 


Muslin, 


LITTLE SAVAGE. 


NOW READY, 
50 cts.; 


Paper, 


387icts. 


BEING THE HISTORY OF A BOY LEFT ALONE ON AN UNINHABITED ISLAND. 


By CAPTAIN MARRYATT, RN. 


“ No modern writer excels him (Captain Marryatt) in the art of mingling instruction with amusement. His style is simple and unaffected, and whatever the subject my be, 
he is sure to render it interesting by his lively and practical mode of treating it.”"—John Bull. 


“ Captain Marryatt is evidently engaged in a laborof love. He will look back at these works as those which have yielded him most pleasure and profit, and we believe they 


will outlast all else that he has written. 


The greatest proof of their merit liesin the fact that although they are addressed to youth, so great is the hold which they take upon 


the minds of people of all ages, that few readers who peep into their pages will not desire to become fully acquainted with them.”— Era. 


“ This last volume (Children of the New Forest) of Capt. Marryatt's admirable Series promises to be the best of the whole, because the best calculated to scize and keep 


possession of the miod.”—Court Journal. 


I. 
PART III. OF 
THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS; 


His Fortunes and Misfortunes, his Friends, and his Great- 
est Enemy. 


By W. M. Tuacxkeray, 


Author of * Vanity Fair.” 
With Illustrations. Large 12mo. Paper, 25 cts. 

“A very entertaining work, by a caustic and witty 
writer.”"— Portland Transcript. 

“Thackeray thinks independently, and dashes off his 
thoughts in a vein of philosophic hamor that always puts 
his readers in good temper towards himself. Open his 
volumes, and upon almost any page you will find some- 
thing that will compensate you for the effort.” — Wercester 
Palladium. 


“ Thackeray is now neck-and-neck with Dickens as a 
raconteur, and there are many readers and reviewers who 
bet in favor of the tormer.”"— Bosten Transcript. 


i. 
INSTITUTES OF THEOLOGY. 
By the late Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D., LL.D. 
Forming Vol VII. of “Chalmers’s Posthumous Works.” 


ul. 


BOGUE’S THEOLOGICAL LECTURES. 
8vo. muslin, $2 00. 


Iv. 
THE JESUITS AT ROME. 


Being Notes of Conversations held with certain Jesuits 
in the city of Rome; by the Rev. Hobart Seymour, M.A. 
]2mo. paper, 374 cts., cloth, 75 ets. 


v. 
VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF CREATION. 
With a Sequel, containing an Explanation and Defence 
of the Work. In J vol. 18mo. cloth, 37} cts. 
vi. 
SCENES WHERE THE TEMPTER HAS 
TRIUMPHED. 
By the Author of the “ Jail Chaplain.” 
In one vol. 16mo. cloth, 45 cents, naper, 35 cents. 


vil. 
COMBE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 
MAN, 


Considered in relation to External Objects. From the 
Third Edinburgh Edition, enlarged. J8mo. cloth, 874 cts. 


| 


~~ SAAB 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Vill. 
WHATELEY’S ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 
With additions, &c. From the Eighth London Edition 
—being the only complete American Edition. 1 vol. 
18mo. 37} cents. 
Ix. 
RETRIBUTION, OR THE VALE OF 
SHADOWS. 


By Mrs. Emma D. E. Sovruworrs. 


x. 
HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 
By the Rev. W. P. Srrickianp. 
From its Organization in 1816 to the present time. With 
an Introduction, by Rev. N.L. Rice. With a Portrait 


of Hoa. Flias Boudinot, LL.D., First President of the 
Society. 8vo. muslin, $! 50. 


XI. 


THE WORKS OF HORACE. 
With English Notes, critical and explanatory. 
By Cuartes Antuon, LL.D. 


A new edition, corrected and enlarged, with Excursions 
relative to the Wines and Vineyards of the Ancients; « 
Life ot Horace by Mitman, &c.,&c. Imo. sheep, $1 25. 


Xi. 
MAYHEWS’ MAGIC OF KINDNESS. 


Authors of “The Good Genius that turned everything 
into Gold.” 


16mo. paper, 35 cts., cloth, 45 cts. 


x11. 
HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL CONSTI- 
TUENT ASSEMBLY. From May, 1848. 


By J. F. Corxran, Esq. 
12mo. paper, 75 cents; cloth, 90 cents. 


xIv. 
HILDRETH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
From the Discovery of the Continent to the Organiza- 
tion of Government under the Federal Constitution. To 
be completed in 3 elegant octavo vols, Muslin, $2; sheep, 
$2 25; half calf, $250 per vol. Vol. lil. nearly ready. 
XV. 
LYELL’S SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED 
STATES. 





In two volumes 12mo. Paper $1 30; muslin $1 50. 
? * 


Xvi. 


SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK 
Being choice collections from celebrated Authors. 
Edited by his son in-law, 
Rev. J. Woop Warrter, B.D. 


XVII. 
GIESELER’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
From the Fourth Edition, Revised and Amended. Trans. 
lated from the German, by Samurt Davipson, LL.D., Pr- 
fessur of Biblical Loterature and Ecclesiastical History in 
the Lancashire Independent College. Vols. 1. and II. now 
ready. 8vo. muslin, $3. 
: xvilt. 
ABBOTT’S HISTORY OF JULIUS CASAR. 
16mo. muslin, with Mluminated Title-page and nume- 
rous Engravings—60 cents. 
xXIx. 
THE WOODMAN: 
A ROMANCE OF THE TIMES OF RICHARD II. 
By G. P. R. James, Esa. 
&vo., 25 cents. 
xx. 
ROLAND CASHEL: 
A NOVEL. 
By Cuartes Lever. 
Wi'h rumerous Illustrations. &vo. 
Parts [. and Il. 25 cents. Part III. nearly ready. 


XxI. 
CHALMERS’S SERMONS. 
Forming volume VI. of * Chalmers's Posthumous W orks.” 
12mo. muslin, $1 ; sheep, $1 25. 
xXXxIi. 
DANTE’S INFERNO: 
A Literal Prose Translation—with the Text of the original. 
By Da. Cartyte. 
12mo. muslin, with Portrait of Dante, $!. 
xXxIll. 
THE MARQUESAS ISLANDERS ; OR 
TYPEE. 
By Herman MEtvitre. 
12mo. cloth, 874 cents ; paper, 75 cents. 
XXIV. 
RUXTON’S FAR WEST. 
12mo, muslin, 60 cents, 


XXxv. 
HISTORY OF MARIA ANTOINETTE. 
By Joun S. C. Assorr. 





Illuminated Title- Page and Engravings, 60 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 82 Oliff Street, New York. 





